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THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


The Charm of Christmas 


HERE Js—-A CHARM. about 

Christmas that no other day pos- 

sesses. It goes down until it strikes 
something very deep in our lives. There are 
holy days like Easter which strike a note of 
victory that goes higher than does our 
Christmas music, but it is our Christmas 
music that moves the heart most deeply. 


- Christmas is the children’s day. 


“They all were looking for a king, 

To slay their foes and set them high. 
He came, a little baby thing, 

That made a woman cry.” 


And the telling of that old Christmas story 
in art and literature and song and sermon 
through 1900 years has done more than we 
can fully know to ameliorate the conditions 
of child life. No other conceivable way by 
which God could have come into our hu- 
man life could have so glorified childhood. 


Jesus the man and the teacher was true to 


this basic element of the divine method 


when, to proclaim the spirit of His king- 
dom and the way of entrance into it, He 
took a child and set him in the midst. 
Christmas is the others day. It would 
have no such charm and glory if it were not 
for the beautiful face of Mary, the girl- 
mother. Conceivably God could have sent 
His Son by a totally different way. Angels 


could have borne Him to the earth, and 
placed Him in a regal cradle. As it is, it is 
all simple, a part of the common experience. 
All of us have looked up out of baby eyes 
into some woman’s face. And the mother 
of the Holy Family is a humble mother, 
wife of a working man. The charm of 
Christmas lies in its simplicity, its universal 
appeal, its touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin, its exaltation of mother- 
hood, its identification of the life of God 
with the most elemental experiences of man. 


Womanhood owes scarcely less than 
childhood to Christmas. There is no move- 
ment or force in the world that makes for 
the freedom and nobility of womanhood, 
the sacredness of motherhood, the beauty of 
home life, that has not taken great inspira- 
tion from the picture, which Christmas 
Day. paints anew for us every year, of the 
Holy Family with its infinitely appealing 
figure of womanhood at its best. 

Christmas is Aumanity’s day. ‘This is the 
profounder, though less obvious, source of 
its perennial joy. Christmas tells man that 
he is God’s son. ‘he Incarnation may be a 
difficult question of philosophy and theol- 
ogy as the scholars expound it, but it is a 
thing of life and hope and glory as the soul 
apprehends it. Stripped of theological 


terms and philosophical abstractions, leav- 
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ing on one side all the questions which 
Christian men debate so strenuously, the 
religious charm of Christmas can be ex- 
pressed in a few plain sentences that the 
ordinary man can understand. God and 
man are alike. There is no great impassable 
gulf fixed between Deity and humanity; 
they are not, like light and darkness, mutu- 
ally exclusive, but, like father and son, 
basically one. Love and thought and pur- 
pose in God are of the same order as love 
and thought and purpose in man, only 
higher, grander, vaster. The Incarnation of 
God in Christ is the pledge and proof and 


assurance of this glorious and vital unity. 


And Christmas is not only man’s great 
day, it is God’s great day, the day of God’s 
supreme adventure. Through the long 
ages, He had been preparing the world for 
life. Through other ages, He had been 
bringing life to the point where a living 
thing made in the image of his Creator 
could look up to heaven and say “God!” 
And now, in the fulness of time, God has 
broken into life in a new and glorious way. 
The first-leorn of a great family of sons has 
appeared. God has stooped down to the 
human to lift man up to the divine, and in 
this unbelievably wonderful and eternal 
unity of Deity and humanity in the God- 
man every man may find hope. This is the 
supreme charm of Christmas. This is the 
Gospel, glad tidings of great joy! 


Hopeful Signs 
HOSE WHO ARE eagerly inter- 


ested in the cooperative work of 

the churches meet discouragements 
aplenty. ‘The ardor of enthusiasts is damp- 
ened often. The evils of competitive de- 
nominationalism are still far from over- 
come. One could make a long catalogue of 
things to be deplored and condemned. We 
have by no means attained to that unity of 
spirit and purpose and work for which our 
Lord prayed, and which the Great Apostle 


so earnestly desired. 
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Nevertheless, there are hopeful signs, and ~ 
many. Coué’s formula may sometimes be a | 
psychological process of “kidding” oneself, — 
but it is no self-deception to say today of — 
the interdenominational relationship of the © 
churches that “day by day, in every way, 
we are getting better.” 

The denominations are not so bad as 
some would have us believe. Too much 
officialism, yes; too much sectarianism, yes; 
too much institutional selfishness, yes; too 
much lack of courtesy and ecclesiastical bad- 
manners, yes; too much competition, yes, 
yes; but there is hope! 

Among the hopeful signs of the times 
there are three of special significance: 

First, the increasing desire on the part of — 
the churches to know the facts, and the grow- 
ing determination to face them courage- 
ously. This desire is by no means one hun- 
dred per cent strong, but it is growing. The 
Church is becoming less afraid of facts, 
however ugly they may be. The disposi- 
tion to play the ostrich is not so pronounced 
as it has been. Surveys are being made of 
the entire country to find out the actual 
facts of competition, overchurching and 
inadequate churching, in order that these 
evils may be corrected. 

The second hopeful sign of the times is 
the increasing number of comity adjust- 
ments that are being made. More than 
1,500 “united churches” aré said ‘to bemn 
existence. These have come about by com- 
ity adjustments of one sort or another. 
Many other communities are seriously con- 
sidering ways and means of bringing about 
a closer cooperation of the churches. Re- 
quests are constantly coming to the Home 
Missions Council, to the Federal Council 
and to the state and city federations of 
churches for help and suggestions in bring- 
ing about comity adjustments. The Five- 
Year Program of Survey and Adjustment, 
now in full swing in about fifteen states, is 
a definite and statesmanlike effort to correct 
the evils of denominational competition in 
the small towns and rural sections. This is 
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a new thing; nothing like it has ever been 
attempted upon such a thoroughgoing scale. 
The third hopeful sign is the increasing 
recognition on the part of the leaders of the 
Church of the possibility of cooperation on 
the basis of “life and work” without sacri- 
-ficing any real values in “faith and order.” 
That the churches will not for a long time 
to come get together on the basis of “faith 
and order,” Lausanne itself made evident. 
They have never been together on that basis 
since the days of the Apostles. The great 
Anglican scholar, Canon Streeter, in his 
most recent book, “The Primitive Church,” 
shows that the New Testament does not dis- 
» close any one established church order, but 
that different methods of church organiza- 
tion were in vogue in the early period. Per- 
haps the churches’ will never all come to- 
gether on the basis of “faith and order.” 
But they can all live and work together. 
This is being proven today. Churches 
are cooperating. Great interdenominational 
agencies are binding the denominations to- 
gether in life and work, in cooperative pro- 
grams for the building of the Kingdom, in 
which there is room for all Christian “faiths 
and orders.” ‘The thing is happening among 
our churches that took place in the World 
War: the armies of the Allies are becoming 


Allied Armies. 


The New Interest 
In Religious Books 


F ANYONE THINKS that interest in 
| religion is on the wane, let him ask the 
publishers and the booksellers. He will 
be amazed at their reply. For, according to 
figures furnished by the trade, new books 
classified under the heading “religious” 
were second only to fiction in the total pub- 
lications of last year in the United States. 
To be exact, there were 1,135 titles labeled 
“fiction” and 776 “religious.” Religion 
was ahead of biography, ahead of juveniles, 
ahead of poetry and drama, ahead of so- 
ciology and economics, ahead of everything 
except the novel. 
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If the doubting friend is still uncon- 
vinced, let him seek comparative evidence 
as to the number of volumes on religion 
published at various former periods. In 
1928, 776; in 1920, 665; in 1900, 448; 
in 1880, 239. As recently as 1900, relig- 
ious books stood sixth in the list; today, 
second. And yet some people talk as if any 
general concern over religion disappeared 
with our fathers! 


All this, however, should hardly be re- 
garded as any ground for complacency, for, 
in spite of these encouraging gains in the 
demand for religious books, there is plenty 
of ground for sober reflection on the read- 
ing habits of the people. 

For one thing, whatever type of litera- 
ture be under consideration — the Ameri- 
cans, it would seem, can hardly be called a 
reading people. With a population of nearly 
120,000,000, the total number of new 
books published in America last year was 
7,014. At first, the figure seems fairly im- 
pressive. But Great Britain, with about half 
our population, published over 10,000 vol- 
umes; Japan (shades of Oriental inferior- 
ity!) published 20,000; Germany over 
30,000, counting new editions-of former 
volumes; Russia (what a shock to our cher- 
ished opinions! ) more than 35,000. 


Probably these figures, when carefully in- 
terpreted, do not place us in as unenviable a 
position as would seem to be the case on the 
surface, for many publications that would 
be classified as “books” in Japan or Russia 
or Germany would without doubt be called 
“pamphlets” in the United States. Still, one 
cannot escape the inference that there are 
countless Americans who would expect to 
be regarded as “educated” to whom any 
realm of good literature is almost a ¢erra 
mcognita. And a recent investigation en- 
titled “The Reading Interests and Habits 
of Adults,” by William S. Gray and Ruth 
Monroe (Macmillan Co. $3.50), abun- 
dantly confirms the impression. ‘These two 
careful investigators—one a distinguished 
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educator and the other a librarian — con- 
clude that the “reading” which most peo- 
ple do is confined chiefly to the tabloid 
newspapers, magazines of the “True Story” 
type and sentimental romances. 

All this surely suggests that the minister, 
as one who is deeply concerned to foster an 
appreciation of the highest values, will find 
a rewarding field of service in cultivating a 
taste for good reading. For, 

“Books, he knows, 
Are a substanial world, both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastimes and our happiness will grow.” 

As for the minister himself, he needs the 
help of books as few other men do. More 
than anyone else he is constantly called upon 
to give all his inner resources for the in- 
spiration and guidance of others. Both in 
his weekly preaching and in his daily pas- 
toral service incessant demands are made 
upon him which no man can hope to meet 
who is not himself drinking deep at life- 
giving fountains. This requires, as second 
only to one’s first-hand fellowship with the 
Unseen Source of Life, a steady association 
with the best intellectual and spiritual ex- 
perience of the race, as set forth in books of 
creative power. 


The Council 
Comes of Age 
HEN THE AGE of twenty-one 


has been reached it is. generally as- 

sumed that something like matur- 
ity is being attained. The experiences of 
childhood and adolescence are regarded as 
the preparation for wise living and useful 
work in the years ahead. 

During the first week of this month, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America reaches its majority. Having 
survived the weak and feeble years of in- 
fancy, having passed more recently through 
the period of adolescent struggle to appre- 
ciate more fully the nature of one’s own 
personality and its relation to others, it is to 
be hoped that the “coming of age” may 
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mark a new stage, not of senescence or of 
dotage (and doubtless not even of smooth- 
flowing placidity! ) but of vigorous and con- 
structive service appropriate to its years and 
worthy of the devotion that has been be- 
stowed upon it by its foster-parents in all 
the denominations. 

The coming anniversary has stimulated 
us to look back into the columns of the re- 
ligious press of twenty-one years ago. To 
turn these yellowing pages and see what 
they recorded about the birth of the infant 
Council is an interesting experience. In 
various church publications one can find all 
shades of opinion as to the meaning of what 
was happening, ranging all the way from 
the editor who viewed with alarm this 
movement for cooperative service which 
went ahead without having worked out a 
full statement of agreement in matters of 
theological doctrine, to the editor who 
hailed the first meeting of the Council (in 
Philadelphia, in 1908) as “the greatest ec- 
clesiastical meeting since apostolic days.” 

One thing especially conspicuous in many 
of the reports of that first meeting is that 
the significance of the Council was regarded 
as being twofold: first, and most obvious, in 
initiating a forward movement in knitting 
Protestantism up into a more vital and ef- 
fective unity: second, in providing, through 
the method of collective conference and ac- 
tion, a wiser and more commanding leader- 
ship in the new social and international 
tasks of the churches. Of the prophetic 
report on world peace, presented by Henry 
Wade. Rogers, the reporters say that it was 
received with keen enthusiasm by the Coun- 
cil. The report on “The Church - and 
Modern Industry,” (including the classic 
formulation of “The Social Ideals of the 
Churches”) presented by a committee 
headed by Frank Mason North, was gen- 
erally regarded as the high-water mark of 
the gathering. 

Our hope is that the twofold path thus 


marked out may be followed with ever- 


increasing wisdom and courage. 


1 ; 
r 


‘ 
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The Social Function of the Church 


By Rr. Rev. Frank TuEopore Woops * 
Lord Bishop of Winchester 


the proclamation of the Lordship of Christ 

over all life, social as well as personal. “He 
reigns, but His rule as yet is not everywhere accepted ; 
the social function of the Church is to cooperate with 
Him in establishing His Kingdom over all human 
relationships and every department of human life.” 
This means that the Church is charged to deliver an 
evangelistic message which is social as well as per- 
sonal. The words of an American report on the 
Church and Industrial Reconstruction are worth re- 
producing: 


5 N ESSENTIAL ELEMENT in the Gospel is 


“The need is urgent for what has been called ‘social 
evangelism.’ «For evangelistic and social service are 
interdependent, each being the complement of the 
other. We must have evangelists because we must 
win men and women to ‘Christianity. There can be 
no such thing as a Christian social order except as 
the men and women who live in it are Christian. And 
we must have social evangelism both because the in- 
dividual whom we are to reach is himself a social 
being, placed in a social setting, and because the 
Christianity to which we seek to win him has a defi- 
nite social goal. This means, in a word, that men 
must be evangelized as social beings. For this is what 
it means to be a man. The bare individual as such is an 
abstraction; he exists only in relationships. Hence, 
to win men to discipleship to Christ must mean to 
win them to following Him in their social relation- 
ships—in the family, in their political and in: their 
industrial life. ‘To accept Christ’ must be definitely 
made to mean to accept Him as one’s Master in all 
one’s social life. ‘To get right with God’ must mean 
to square oneself with His purpose, which is a social 
purpose for mankind. We are not proclaiming the 
whole Gospel if we allow its social content to be 
separated from its message to the individual soul. 


“And men must be evangelized not only as social 
beings, but as social beings with specific functions in 
society. If they are to be won to discipleship to 
Christ in their industrial life, they must be shown 
what it means to follow Him in the particular work 
which they themselves have to do. We must, there- 
fore, present the challenge of the Christian Gospel, 
not simply to men engaged in industry, but to men as 
employers, as investors, as merchants, as employes, in 
each case interpreting the significance of the Gospel 
for their own functions in the social order.” 


That is finely said. It means that this proclama- 
tion of moral duty, searching and far-reaching, in 
social as well as in individual life has supernatural 
sanction. The Church falls far below the proper con- 
tent of her message unless she makes it clear that 


* This article, appearing in England several years ago, will be of 
special interest to American readers at this time because of the Bishop’s 
recent visit. 


her whole raison d’étre rests on the fact that the Deity 
has unveiled Himself to men, in so far as they can 
understand Him, as being Himself fundamentally 
social, for this at least must be involved in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity; that His purpose and plan for 
human life is fellowship ; that in order to impress this - 
on mankind He came out into the open in time and 
space; and that by word and deed, and primarily by 
the exhibition of a character, He made it clear that 
the promotion of fellowship is so dear to His heart 
that He would stop at nothing, not even the Cross 
itself, to achieve it. Atonement is a word which has 
received many connotations and indeed has given rise 
to controversial literatures in almost every age, but 
fundamentally it means this social gospel, fellowship 
between men precisely on account of their fellowship 
with God. The Church, therefore, not merely preaches 
fellowship but unveils such a sight of the Godhead 
as to make it certain that human beings who devote 
themselves to promote this end not only are working 
with the sanction of the Eternal but have arrayed on 
their side those unconquerable spiritual forces which 
ultimately must govern the destinies of the human 
race. 


If it be true, then, that this action of God is the 
very raison d’étre of the Church’s social gospel, it 
follows that the Church not less than her Lord must 
be ready for sacrifice in its attainment. For “the most 
powerful impact which the Church can make on poli- 
tics and industry is by the strong and unmistakable 
witness of her own Christ-ordered life—corporately 
and among her members.” But this necessarily in- 
volves sacrifice. It involves self-denial on the part of 
groups or individuals who decline to accept current 
standards and adopt lines of conduct which are criti- 
cized as visionary and unpractical. It involves the 
sacrifice of giving time for thought and study, and a 
willingness to follow wherever the truth shall lead. 


“The way forward [as the Copec report suggests] 
lies through a great development of the habit of or- 
ganized Christian deliberation upon Christian social 
duty. The method is especially appropriate in view 
of the fact that the responsibility for much social sin 
is subtly diffused among different bodies and classes 
of people; and it is only when such a problem is cor- 
porately realized by a representative company of peo- 
ple who value their spiritual unity, that the individuals 
who compose such companies are able to realize the 
exact shade of responsibility which rests upon them 
and the precise nature of the action which might offer 
a way out of the difficulty. For many problems in- 
deed there would seem to be no solution open to iso- 
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lated individual action, but only to the concerted ac- 
tion of many individuals, each prepared to act in 
loyalty to the rest.” 


But here again little progress will be made unless 
the Church’s leaders are prepared to lead. This brings 
us to a problem of far-reaching importance to which 
very properly the report gives a whole section, namely, 
the training of the ministry in Christian social knowl- 
edge. It is obvious that, while there are splendid 
exceptions in every part of the Church and an increas- 
ing number of ministers who understand and empha- 
size the social implications of the Gospel which they 
preach, yet the education of the rank and file is con- 
tinually held up and obstructed by an attitude on the 
part of their leaders which closely corresponds to the 
attitude of a hundred years ago, namely, that the 
present order of society is somehow a dispensation of 
Providence and that it is no business of the Church 
to interfere with it. 
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“The evil tradition, which is not yet abandoned, 
that ‘Christianity has nothing to do with politics and 
economics, has banished God from ninety-five per 
cent of the life of man. For politics and economics 
regulate homes, housing, schools, education, wages, 
sanitation, industry and commerce, with all the re- 
lationships which these involve. If this ninety-five 
per cent of the life of the people is disassociated from 
God and from religion, what wonder is it if they feel 
that God does not count in the battle of life?” 


Against these failures on the part of the Church 
may be set the fact that the Spirit is stirring her mem- 
bers to a new outlook on a scale unprecedented for 
centuries. Thousands of men and women within her 
borders are seriously pricked in their consciences and 
ready to give time and pains and prayer to achieving 
for themselves, and helping their fellow Church mem- 
bers to achieve, not only the requisite knowledge but 
the courage to act upon that knowledge even in face 
of opposition or of public opinion itself. 


’ 


ORGANIZATIONS AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


By A. A. Hype 
President, The Mentholatum Co. 


HOSE who recognize a responsibility to help 
with time and money in promoting human 


brotherhood or the Kingdom of God on earth, 
stand appalled today at the multitude of organizations 
under this banner seeking assistance. Hundreds of 
worthy causes are thus coming to us for help. Many 
of the needs so presented apparently defy over-em- 
phasis. So imperative are they that magazines and 


the daily press feature them gratuitously, and our — 


mails are crowded with the most appealing letters. 
There can be no doubt concerning these world de- 
mands for human helpfulness. What does this all 
mean? Is Jehovah saying to us through His provi- 
dences that no man deserves life today who does not 
recognize his individual responsibility to help in so- 
cial, material and spiritual relief to the full extent 
of his ability? | 

Fellowship in suffering is certainly one great les- 
son which the World War emphasized, and it was a 
lesson sadly needed in every nation. We sincerely 
believe that, in the eyes of the Lord, every professing 
Christian today is actually called upon to devote his 
possessions and income, above living expenses, to 
meeting the great human needs and problems facing 
the world. Considering the teachings of the Sermon 
on the Mount as to laying up treasures here, and our 
daily petition for God’s Kingdom to come and His 
will to be “done on earth as in heaven,” can we set 
ourselves any higher ambition? Even if one adopts 
this goodly standard, however, the question how to 


use wisely and efficiently our time and money thus 
consecrated, is a most puzzling one. Shall we throw 
ourselves and all our energies and means into these 
multitudinous organizations which have sprung up 
all over the earth? Shall we allow our lives to be- 
come a round of meetings and our names to be put 
on directorates and committees until only fragments 
of existence are left for the ordinary avocations of 
life, our families and the church? There are men and 
women largely doing this, but it is at the expense of 
higher things, and the expenditure of nervous force 
beyond repair. Furthermore, those who adopt this 
policy usually find that such labors are abnormal, un- 
satisfying and, may we add, comparatively inefficient. 

All successful business men know the joy and thrill 
of individual initiative and achievement. We may be 
really humble and unselfish, yet we naturally abhor 
losing ourselves in organizations or committee service, 
where, hampered by rules and red tape, we have to 
submit to pride of leadership, precedent and the ultra- 
conservatism or whims of other people. Is it not 
really true that our personality is the greatest con- 
tribution which we can make to any cause? 

The unit of effective force in God’s earthly King- 
dom, as in the business world, is the individual. Not 
as an egoist, however. His word plainly states that 


man must be linked up by faith to God Himself as 
the real source of power. This is the essential dif- . 


ference between philanthropy and religion; between 
the ethics of Confucius and the teachings of Christ. 


: 


—_ 
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Under Jehovah’s plan, one of His true children gets 
an impelling vision of need and of his own personal 
responsibility to meet the need. Then comes oppor- 
tunity, and after that, in God’s good time, the great 
joy of accomplishment. This will probably mean per- 
sistent toil and self-sacrifice. It may even entail cre- 
ating and managing organizations. The final outcome, 
however, will be, not only the meeting of a need, but, 
what is really of far more importance, especially to 
the individual, the development of a great character, 
which is God’s ultimate aim for each of His children. 

If thought through carefully, can we not see that 
the basis of the solution of the great social and spirit- 
ual problems facing the world will be reached when 
we, who profess the name of the Master, link our- 
selves with this infinite power of\God and individu- 
ally accept the jobs which wait right at our elbows. 
When we become earnest, sincere followers of Christ 
in our homes and in all our business and social rela- 
tions, the ends of/the earth will be speedily reached. 
With communication as it is today, the world is sim- 
ply a neighborhood, and everywhere men are seeking 
for truth and the meaning of life. 

This article is not intended to decry all organiza- 
tions. Many of them are doing splendid work and 
deserve far more support than they are receiving. We 
over-organize, however, because you and I are selfish 
and cowardly; individually fail to function and obey; 
have sought to serve God and Mammon. 

When visions come to us, or a cause appeals, we 
usually say, “Let’s form an organization or appoint 
a committee to raise funds,” with the result that the 
work is poorly done and we get little of the reward- 
ing joy which comes only by helpful contact with 
need. The lack in human character of true love, 
shown by our indifference to suffering the world over, 
is perhaps man’s greatest deficiency. The war wrote 
this lesson on the sky for all nations to read. We 
can never get the teaching, however, by simply financ- 
ing organizations. It must come to us individually 
through sacrificial service. 

Experience and the Bible teach that there are three 
great organizations appointed of God, which will 
doubtless always remain on the earth—the Christian 
Man, imbued by faith with the Spirit of God; the 
Family, and the Church. Of these, the effective unit 
on which the others depend is the individual—upon 
you and upon me. When the visible Church acts on 
this truth, and loyally puts its standards of member- 
ship where Christ put them, then trains its followers 
to complete surrender of life and possessions for pro- 
moting the Kingdom of God as Jesus instructed, we 
shall see a unified, virile and victorious Church, ex- 
tending itself to the ends of the earth. 

Here is a plain declaration or pledge which we 
think is absolutely in harmony with Bible teaching as 
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to the meaning of life. How many Christian ministers 
dare put this test to their membership? How’ many 
church members will sign it in the same spirit of 
loyalty with which human life and wealth were laid 
on the war altar? 


A. As tending toward a unified world under a 
supreme and righteous government, I hereby de- 
clare my supreme allegiance to Jehovah and my sin- 
cere and earnest desire to conform my life lovingly 
to do His will. 


B. Believing that the Bible is God’s revelation of 
Himself and of His will toward man, and conse- 
quently that I should be thoroughly familiar with the 
Book, I promise to make it my practice prayerfully 
to read and meditate therein daily, that I may know 
and obey His will as thus revealed. 


C. I acknowledge that this declaration entails a lov- 
ing obligation to strive to induce others to accept the 
same allegiance, that thus a universal brotherhood of 
mankind may be established around the earth. 


D. I recognize that this obligates the real devotion 
of my possessions, as well as of my life, to God 
through service to my fellowmen, without regard to 
race, creed or color. 


Segnehete.:. 5 22 Lee. <a eee eee 


Christ surely asked nothing less of His followers 
than what is indicated in the above pledge. 
(A fuller discussion of the subject in pamphlet form, by the author 


of this article, may be had upon request to the Federal Council of 
Churches.) 


Relations with Churches Abroad 


N October 22, the first meeting of the newly or- 
ganized Commission on Relations with Churches 
Abroad was held, at the Women’s University Club, 
New York. The new body is a combination of what 
had hitherto been three separate agencies, namely, the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Relations with Re- 
ligious Bodies in Europe, the Committee on Relations 
with the Eastern Churches and the American mem- 
bers of the Universal Christian Conference on Life 
and Work. Under the new arrangement, the Ameri- — 
can churches will have a united approach to the vari- 
ous phases of their relationships with the churches in 
foreign lands. . 
The officers elected by the Commission were as 
follows: 


Honorary Chairman—Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell. 
Chairman—Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 


Chairman of Executive Committee—Rev. Kenneth 
D. Miller. 


The permanent Executive Secretary has not yet 
been elected. 
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FORMER AMBASSADOR HOUGHTON 


son B. Houghton is the new Chair- 

man of the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission on International Justice and 
Goodwill. Mr. Houghton’s acceptance 
of this office, formerly held by the Hon- 
orable George W. Wickersham, was an- 
nounced at the Federal Council’s Armis- 
tice Sunday Service at Washington, 
D. C., on November 10. 

In taking over the duties of his new 
office, Mr. Houghton said, “The work 
of disarmament beyond the needs of 
actual self-defense must be encouraged 
and forwarded. Above all, we must 
strive to build up a spirit of brotherhood which will 
not be content merely to dwell upon our own good- 
will but will be ready and willing to recognize an 
equal goodwill among other peoples. These are prob- 
lems for the individual citizen to solve. He can help or 
hinder. On each of us rests a definite responsibility.” 


‘\ORMER AMBASSADOR Alan- 


CuurcHes Must Taker THE LEAD 


Commenting on the significance of the Armistice 
season as related to the hopes of mankind for an en- 
during peace, Mr. Houghton said, “On Armistice Day 
we commemorate the ending of a war so vast, and 
so costly, and so deadly as to dwarf all previous con- 
flicts in the history of mankind. Probably nine million 
lives were the direct toll exacted by that war. We 
cannot grasp such figures. They are beyond our ut- 
most comprehension. They overwhelm us. But they 
can affect us in only one way,—to make us resolve 
that so far as in us lies, with God’s help, a repetition 
of such a slaughter shall be made hereafter impos- 
sible. In that effort, surely, it is the duty of Christian 
churches to take the lead. ‘Progress has been made. 
The coming of a durable peace has been brought 
nearer with the signing of the Kellogg Pact. A new 
attitude of mind and a new purpose are manifest in 
the world. We can face the future with more confi- 
dence now that the presumption of peace and of peace- 
ful settlement is to be the starting-point from which all 
future dealings between nations must be conducted.” 

Mr. Houghton for many years has occupied a place 
of conspicuous leadership in the public affairs of the 
United States. In 1922, he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge as American Ambassador to Germany. 
During the three years Mr. Houghton was in Berlin, 
he rendered invaluable service, not only in cementing 
the ties of friendship between the United States 
and Germany, but in promoting the interests of peace 
on the Continent. In 1925, Mr. Houghton was made 
Ambassador to Great Britain. For four years, at the 
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HEADS COMMISSION 


Court of St. James, the Commission’s 
new chairman discharged the functions 
of his high office with a degree of states- 
manship that reflected honor and pres- 
tige upon his country. Now, as a pri- 
vate citizen, Mr. Houghton is planning 
to devote his time and energy to the 
promotion of the peace movement in 

_ this and other countries. He is a mem- 
ber of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Through his Federal Council contacts 
Mr. Houghton will follow Mr. Wicker- 
sham in giving impetus and direction to 
the Church’s program for world justice 
and peace. 


In accepting the resignation of Mr. Wickersham, 
the Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will at its annual meeting recorded its high apprecia- ~ 
tion of, and gratitude for, the valued service its for- 
mer Chairman had so generously rendered during the 
past five years. Mr. Wickersham will continue with 
the Commission as Vice-Chairman. 


Church and Drama Program Expands 


HE DISTINCTIVE service which has. been 

rendered during the last three years to the cause 
of better drama by the Church and Drama Associa- 
tion has now been signalized by the reorganization of 
the Association to include also the Drama League of 
America and the American Theatre Association. The 
new body, as thus reorganized, is to be known as the 
Church and Drama League of America. It will con- 
tinue the weekly bulletin announcing recommended 
plays. 


Winter Plans in Evangelism 
, \HE plans which the Commission on Evan- 


gelism had in mind by which it would send 

out five teams instead of one to cities through- 
out the country are already well advanced. Bishop 
Darst, Chairman of the Commission on Evangelism 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, is to have charge 
of the team which will visit the cities of the South, 
quite possibly largely along the Atlantic coastline. 
Dr. Mahy will have charge of the team to visit the 
cities in New York State, Dr. Livingston in Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Bader in the West, and Dr. Goodell in 
New England. 

It is a matter of great interest that the leading 
denominational magazines and papers are publishing 
series of articles on the Holy Spirit and Pentecost, 
some of them appearing in every issue of the maga- 
zines and papers from now until Pentecost, 1930. 


= OO 
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One of the leading magazines has already sent out a 
list of more than forty topics relating to these themes. 

The visit of Dr. Goodell to the churches of Wil- 
mington, N. C., for ten days in November was of 
very special interest in many ways. The addrésses 
of Dr. Goodell were sent out by radio, covering the 
surrounding territory and reaching into other states. 
In addition to this, loud speakers were put into sev- 


eral churches, so that those who could not get. into 


the churches where the meetings were held could 
hear the same message in other halls and audience 
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rooms. Bishop Darst says that the after results of 
these meetings are fine and that follow-up plans are 
going forward vigorously. The city of Wilmington 
is a conservative city well representing the best tra- 
ditions of the South. 

On Tuesday, November 5, Dr. Goodell was the 
guest of President and Mrs. Stevenson at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and addressed the faculty and 
students of that institution. On November 19 and 
20, he addressed the students and faculty of Drew 
University on the invitation of President Arlo Brown. 


Executive Committee in Session in Chicago 


ecutive Committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America will be 
in annual session in Chicago. 


A S THIS BuLvetin comes from press, the Ex- 


The opening session will be held at ten-thirty 
on Wednesday morning, December 4. It is expected 
that adjournment will be reached by Friday after- 
noon, December 6. 

All the sessions are being held in the St. James 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Ellis Avenue and 46th 
Street: 

On the evening of December 5, a public meeting is 
to be held in recognition of the twenty-first annivers- 
ary of the organization of the Council. The speaker 
on this occasion will be Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
President of the Council. 

One of the distinctive features of the sessions will 
be the attention given to worship. At twelve o’ciock, 
noon, on each day, the Committee will adjourn for a 


HERBERT L. WILLETT 


Chairman, Federal Council’s Mid-West 
Committee 


period of worship, to be held in the lovely chapel of 
the church, under the direction of Rev. Albert W. 
Palmer, minister of the First Congregational Church 
of Oak Park, Ill, and President-elect of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 


The tentative and partial agenda of the business 
sessions, as prepared in advance by a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Robert A. Ashworth, one of the Baptist repre- 
sentatives upon the Executive Committee, include 
recommendations, discussions and reports on some of 
the most vital issues of common concern to the 
churches. 


A full report of the meeting will appear in the next- 


issue of the BULLETIN. 


The Committee which has been responsible for the 
arrangements in Chicago represents jointly the Chi- 
cago Church Federation and the Midwest Committee 
of the Federal Council. 


ALBERT W. PALMER 


Minister of the First Congregational 
Church, Oak Park, Ill., who will 
lead the services of worship. 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


President, Chicago Church 
Federation 
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UNIVERSAL WEEK OF PRAYER, JANUARY 5-11 


N ACCORDANCE with a custom running back 
if many decades, the first full week in January 
(January 5-11) is to be observed as the Univer- 
sal Week of Prayer. The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, in collaboration with 
the British Section of the World’s Evangelical Al- 
liance, has issued a series of topics and suggestions 
for prayer, which will be circulated throughout all 
English-speaking lands. 


- The call for the observance of this period of 
prayer (signed by Bishop A. R. Clippinger, Chair- 
man, and Rev. Charles L. Goodell, Secretary, of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Evangelism) says: 


“The year 1930 will be significant beyond any 
year in the recent history of the Church. Most of the 
great communions of our country are uniting to 
observe it as the nineteen-hundredth anniversary of 
Pentecost. By appointing bishops and other leaders, 
lay and clerical, and by the passing of most urgent 
resolutions at conferences, synods and assemblies, the 
churches have declared their purpose to make this 
year a year of waiting before the Lord for the com- 
ing of the same power which fell upon the disciples. 
Each communion will do this according to its own 
plan and method, but may we not urge that the vital 
thing that shall be uppermost in the thought of the 
Church shall be waiting before God until the coming 
of the Holy Spirit shall be a reality in each individual 
life. If the coming of the Holy Spirit was a neces- 
sity for the birth of the Church, is it not a necessity 
for its continued life? 


“While we shall adopt in general the program 
which has been suggested for the churches through- 
out the world, a program looking toward Christian 
unity everywhere, can we not insist upon the fact 
that as at the first Pentecost the common purpose of 
the enduement of power which Jesus said should 
come through the Holy Spirit may bring us into one 


accord? Could anything be more desirable than that, | 


from every church or assembly gathered for the 
Week of ‘Prayer, the same message should be sent 
out’ to the world as that which told the story of the 
first Pentecost: ‘They were all with one accord in 
one place, and suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled the 
house where they were sitting, and there appeared 
unto them cloven tongues like as of fire and it sat 
upon each of them, and they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost.’ As a preliminary to this baptism of 
power, it is recorded: ‘They all continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication.’ It is to this fact, 
which was the one essential to the glorious equipment 
which gave the Church its power, that the Week of 


Prayer at the opening of the new year calls attention. 
The machinery of the Church would seem to be ade- 
quate. Its methods and plans are multiplied on every 
side, but the greater the machinery the greater is the 
need for power, and this must come not in mass move- 
ments but by the surrender of the individual soul, 
waiting before God for a personal equipment. 

“Holy Spirit dwell with me; 

I myself would holy be; 

Separate from sin I would 

Choose and cherish all things good. ‘ 

And whatever I can be 

Give to Him who gave me Thee! 

“In view of the need for enlarged spiritual vic- 
tories and in view of the great challenge which the 
year 1930 thus brings, may we urge upon Christians 
everywhere that they unite in a deeper consecration 
than ever before and give themselves without reserva- 
tion to the supreme task which God has laid upon _ 
His Church, to be ‘the light of the world and the 
salt of the earth’ ?” 


The topics all center around some aspect of Chris- 
tian fellowship and unity. The specific topics for the 
successive days, beginning on Monday, January 6, are 
as follows: 


Monday—Thanksgiving and Confession 

Tuesday—The Church Universal 

Wednesday—International Friendship and Coop- 
eration 

Thursday—Foreign Missions 

Friday—Family, School and University Life 

Saturday—Home Missions 


The folder giving suggestions for Scripture read- 
ings, prayer and meditation can be had by addressing 
the Federal Council’s Commission on Evangelism, 
105 East 22d Street, New York. 


The Episcopal Church on World 
Peace 


HROUGH a most regrettable oversight, the ar- 

ticle in the November BULLETIN by Walter W. 
Van Kirk entitled “Where the Churches Stand on 
World Peace” failed to quote the very important 
action taken by the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in October, 1928, on this 
subject. Supplementing other important declarations 
which it has made at its general conventions on Chris- 
tian international relations, the Washington conven- 
tion of 1928 gave “sincere approval to the Peace 
Pact, in the blessed hope that the coming of the 
Kingdom of God on earth will be hastened and ulti- 
mately the Prince of Peace shall reign supreme.” 
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FRIENDSHIP PROJECT AIDED BY THE GOVERNMENT 


world friendship is under way, and there is a . 


alee PROMOTION of the third project in 


wider expression of interest in this project 
with the children of the Philippines than in either of 
the two previous projects. As the schools in the 
Philippines are a part of the work of the Department 
of Education in the United States, a special interest 
is being indicated by public schools throughout the 
country. 

The Friendship Treasure Chest, with its quaint old 
map design, is being received with words of commen- 
dation. The Chests were ready for distribution No- 
vember 1. Advance orders have been coming in so 
steadily that five additional workers have been added 
to the staff of the Commission on International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill. 


It is gratifying that the War Department, through 


PATTIE ANN AND EUGENIA TALK IT OVER 


the Bureau of Insular Affairs, is cooperating with 
this Treasure Chest project by transporting the Chests 
free of charge from New York and San Francisco to 
Manila. On the Chest itself is a picture of one of the 
Army Transports—steaming toward the Philippine 
Islands—bearing the title “Treasure Ship.” 

The Junior Red Cross will carry in the December 
issue of its magazine the story of the Friendship 
Treasure Chests, introducing it thus to the thousands 
of Junior Red Cross chapters. And the Commissioner 
of Education will send that issue with a covering let- 
ter to the State Superintendents of Education, calling 
their attention to this method of promoting interna- 
tional goodwill and appreciation. 


CHILDREN’s PEACE PARADES 


Although details for carrying out the Children’s 
Lantern Peace Parade were issued rather late to be 
of general use for Armistice Day programs, the plan 
was carried out in a number of cities. In Springfield, 
Mass., some 500 children of Brightwood School fol- 
lowed out the suggestions and marched around the 
blocks near the school. The Peace Parade made its 
very definite impression on the children and on the 
parents in that vicinity. The Committee on World 
Friendship Among Children in suggesting that the 
plan may be carried out quite as well on Goodwill 
Day, May 18. There is a widespread need for simple, 
practical suggestions for peace education programs 
for children, and the Committee on World Friendship 
Among Children is finding that when a practical plan 
is offered, it is eagerly accepted by leaders of chil- 
dren’s groups. 


Goodwill Congress Calls for World Organization for Peace 


occurred such a waste of life, health, hap- 
piness and property as occurred during 
the Great War. Civilized peoples have been driven 
to develop a substitute for war. Obviously that sub- 
stitute is organized justice, to be effective in control- 
ling the passions of people and the relations among 
governments, as does the Supreme Court of the 
United States in controlling the passions and the re- 
lations of the peoples of our various states.” 
These are the words of Major General John F. 
O’Ryan, a man familiar with war and its tragedies. 
The occasion on which this message was read was the 
Annual Goodwill Congress of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship, which convened in Nashville, 
Tenn., November 10-12. 


“N EVER in the history of mankind has there 


Dr. William P. Merrill, President of the American 
Section of the World Alliance, in commenting on the 
“four encouraging indications in the struggle for 
peace and goodwill,” said: 

“The first is the growing sense of the evil and 
folly of war. Men of vision and of religious faith 
have long been looking on war as a crime. But now 
most men and women see its futility and abominable- 
ness. War is too horribly futile for anyone longer 
to plead its cause. 

“The second encouraging sign is the growing sig- 
nificance of the Pact of Paris for the renunciation of 
war. There is a solid strength in the Briand-Kellogg 
Treaty which it did not have when signed. It is seen 
that the honor’ of the nations is involved in its sacred 
keeping. 
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“The third sign of promise is the growing efficiency 
of the means for pacific settlement of international 
differences. We are about to celebrate the tenth an- 
niversary of the founding of the League of Nations. 
It has a remarkable record which justifies confidence 
and hope. The League is all the stronger for having 
moved on quietly without attempting to play too 
dominant a role. The World Court is in a far stronger 
position than it was a short time ago, now that so 
many of the leading nations have signed the optional 
clause; and the prospects are good for American ad- 

herence. 


“The fourth sign of promise is the rising tide of 
religious feeling. The churches are more and more 
coming to feel that it is one of the chief functions of 
the religious forces everywhere to be leaders in the 
cause of peace and goodwill. ... A tide of religious 
feeling is sweeping along which bids fair to carry 
the cause of peace far on its way. Americans should 
certainly list among present assets and encourage- 
ments the attitude of the present national administra- 
tion. President Hoover is setting a new pace, with 
the able cooperation of a strong and far-sighted Secre- 
tary of State. Churchmen everywhere should support 
them with their influence and their prayers. The sky 
is bright with hope.” 

The following statements were adopted by the 
Congress: 


“We urge the authorities of all religicus fellowships to 
make plain that the churches propose henceforth in thought 
and in act to be governed by the pledges made on behalf of 
our nation in the treaty renouncing war. 

“We welcome the declared policy of the President and the 
Prime Minister for limitation of the naval armaments of 
the United States and Great Britain, and their calling of a 
conference to which the other great naval powers are in- 
vited. Further, in accord with the purpose expressed by the 
President in his Armistice Day address, we register our 
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earnest hope that nothing shall be left undone to secure not 
simply naval limitation but actual reduction of existing and 
proposed armaments, and our further hope that other con- 
ferences may deal effectively with the reduction of land and 
air armaments. 


‘We gratefully recognize the statemanship and wisdom of 
Mr. Elihu Root and others in their proposal for the solution 
of the deadlock which has existed concerning the entry of 
the United States into the World Court. We believe that 
legitimate objections hitherto raised in this country to our 
acceptance of membership in the Court have been removed; 
and we urge that the public opinion of this country shall 
unmistakably express itself to the United States Senate in 
favor of prompt adherence of the United States to the 
World Court. 

“The Japanese people continue to express resentment over 
the humiliation which they feel to have been inflicted on 
them by the exclusion section of the Immigration Law of 


1924... . We deplore this cause of irritation in our relations _ 


with a friendly nation. We earnestly urge that the Adminis- 
tration and Congress may set this matter right, either by a 
new treaty or by the placing of Japan under the provisions 
for quota immigration or by any other arrangement mutu- 
ally satisfactory. : 


“We wish to call the attention of all men and women 


throughout our country who love peace to the far-reaching ~ 


and constructive work of the League of Nations. We cherish 
the confident trust that, when the Covenant of the League 
shall have been amended to conform to the Peace Pact in 
accordance with the recommendations made at the last 
meeting of the Assembly, by the British Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, the last remaining question regarding the wis- 
dom of American membership in the League will have been 
removed, and that we shall take our place in the great 
conference center for all international questions, the As- 
sembly and Council of the League of Nations. 


“In view of the new world situation created by the rati- 
fication of the Pact renouncing war, we deplore any tendency 
toward militarism in education as inculcating the belief that 
international questions are to be settled by war in the future 
as in the past. We particularly oppose all military training 
in public schools and high schools, and compulsory military 
training in colleges and universities other than strictly mili- 
tary institutions, and we call upon the trustees and patrons of 
such institutions to resist the pressure for such training. We 
urge the high schools and colleges to offer courses in the 
causes of war and in the methods of international coopera- 
tion toward peace.” 


CHAPLAINS’ COMMITTEE MEETS 


Army and Navy Chaplains was held on Novem- 

ber 11, in Washington, D. C. Several new 
members were present, representing various bodies. Dr. 
Jason Noble Pierce, Chairman, presided. A pleasant 
and interesting feature of the meeting was the pres- 
ence of Chief of Chaplains Easterbrook of the Army 
and his Executive Officer, Chaplain Fisher, and Chief 
of Chaplains Evans of the Navy and his Executive 
Officer, Chaplain Neyman. 

A report was presented in behalf of Chaplain 
Oliver, of Walter Reed Hospital, expressing appre- 
ciation for books contributed by the Committee for 
the use of patients there. 

The Committee on Cooperation with the Veterans’ 


\ MEETING of the General Committee on 


Bureau reported through its Chairman, Dr. Bird, 
concerning several conferences held with officials of 
that Bureau. It is hoped, as a result of the studies 
now under way, that in due time recommendations 
may be made which will make it possible to render 
larger and more effective religious service to the men 
in the fifty hospitals operating under the Bureau. 
This Committee was instructed to proceed with its 
work and report again later. Statement was made 
concerning the receipt of communications from dis- 
abled veterans in tuberculosis hospitals. These had 
sympathetic consideration and were referred to that 
Committee for further investigation. 

The report of Dr. Macfarland of a summer visita- 
tion to camps, chiefly in the Sixth Corps Area, was 
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presented and the recommendations adopted, as fol- 
lows: 

“That a conference be held in Washington, to be 
composed of selected chaplains, Regular and Reserve, 
together with C. M. T. C. officers. The purpose of 
the conference should be to receive reports, exchange 
experiences and to establish, so far as possible, stand- 
ards in the organization of the work of the chaplains 
which might apply in principle to all of the nine 
Corps Areas. 

“With regard to the Regular Army posts and the 
work of the chaplains, that the General Committee 
on Army and Navy Chaplains give particular atten- 
tion in the immediate future to the following pro- 
visions : 


“(1.) Suitable places of worship on each Regular 


Army post and in each camp of the 
eM. I. C's. 
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“(2.) Suitable headquarters for the chaplain in 
each post and camp. 


“(3.) The securing from the War Department of 
the appointment of a chaplain to serve as 
Corps Area Chaplain in each and every 
Area. 


“That during the coming year such a conference 
of representatives of the denominational bodies, to 
consider the work of the chaplains, be called, either 
by the War Department or, if that does not seem ad- 
visable, by the General Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains, together with similar agencies of other 
religious bodies.” 

Following the meeting, the members journeyed to 
Arlington Cemetery where wreaths were laid on the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and in front of the 
Chaplains’ Cenotaph, with simple but impressive 
ceremonies. 


Don’t Be “Too Busy” 


By Cuaruss V. VICKREY 


VER THE GATEWAY leading into the 
Breakfast Club in Los Angeles is the chal- 
lenging inscription: 

“The man who is too busy to serve God and hu- 
manity is—too busy.” 

Millions of people are starving today. 

More than one-half of all the children in the world 
have no school privileges. 

Thousands are dying of preventable and curable 
diseases. 

Hundreds of ambitious boys and girls are entering 
life deprived of technical training that would double 
their usefulness to society. 

Others are losing the joys of life for lack of fresh 
air and playground facilities. 

We can help them. There are few if any readers 
of these lines who do not have it within their power 
to save one or more lives this winter, and greatly 
enrich lives of others. 

A comparatively few dollars per child will provide 
food for the starving, school for the illiterate, whole- 
some recreation for the city-ridden and hygienic in- 
struction for the ignorant and diseased. 

International Golden Rule Sunday, December 8, 
is a day set aside for this expression of brotherliness. 
On this day, midway between the feasts of Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, and throughout Golden Rule 
Week, December 8-15, we are asked to share our 
abundance with those who lack the necessities of life. 

The donor is given the privilege, if he wishes, of 
designating his gift for any cause or benevolent or- 
- ganization in which he may be especially interested. 


No one organization or treasury has any monopoly 
on Golden Rule gifts. The Golden Rule Foundation, 
which is sponsoring the day, guarantees that 100 
cents of every dollar entrusted to it will go for in- 
vestigated and approved constructive philanthropy, 
none for expenses which are otherwise provided. If 
the donor does not designate a special heneficiary 
for his gift, the Survey Committee, after careful in- 
vestigation, will allocate it through existing approved 
organizations on the basis of greatest strategic need 
and efficiency of administration. 

The Golden Rule is a common denominator of all 
religions, and the observance of Golden Rule Sunday 
is a test of applied religion. 

Sixty cents per month or $5.00 for the winter will 
save a life and at the same time, provide constructive 
employment, looking to the prevention of future 
famines in China. 

Under our own flag, 5c per day in Porto Rico will 
provide a supplementary meal for school children 
who now have but one meal per day. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of the Island, ca- 
bles: “There are in our island now thousands of 
children who lack the barest necessities of life.” 

Scarcely less urgent calls for constructive child 
welfare work are found in the congested sections of 
our great cities as well as in neglected rural com- 
munities. 

All grants from Golden Rule funds are based upon 
careful investigation, and are used to challenge the 
largest possible measure of self-help and cooperation 
from government and other agencies. 


Seuss 
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The Federal Council’s Armistice Day Services in Washington 


auspices of the Federal Council’s Commission 

on International Justice and Goodwill, the Gen- 
eral Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains coop- 
erating, was held in the First Congregational Church 
of Washington on Sunday morning, November 10. 
A message was received and read from Honorable 
Alanson B. Houghton, former Ambassador to Ger- 
many and to Great Britain, accepting his appointment 
as Chairman of the Commission on International 
‘Justice and Goodwill, and pledging his best service. 
He was unable to be present at the service because 
of a series of speaking engagements in the West. 


Jee annual Armistice Day Service, under the 


Sir—ENt Prayer For Nation’s Drap 


The invocation was offered by Captain Sydney K. 
Evans, Chief of the Chaplains’ Division of the Navy, 
and the Scripture lesson read by Colonel E. P. Eas- 
terbrook, Chief of Chaplains of the Army. This was 
followed by a period of silent prayer in memory of 
the nation’s dead. The public prayer, moving and 
inspiring, was offered by Dr. Charles S. Macfarland 
(Chaplains’ Reserve), General Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 


The sermon was preached by Dr. Jason Noble 
Pierce, pastor of the church, who is also the Chair- 
man of the General Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains and is a Lieutenant,Colonel in the Chap- 
lains’ Reserve. His theme was: “If They Could 
Speak.” Dr. Pierce said, in part: 

“If the men who died in war could speak, they 


would summon America to arouse from her lethargy, . 


from her selfish nationalism, from her lust and ma- 
terialistic sins, and to realize that all mankind are 
children of God, that all nations are His, that our 
highest good is found in mutual gain.” 


Dr. Pierce had written for this service a poem 
entitled “Which Sword,” which was printed in the 
calendar for the week: 

“A sword, a sword, and a sword; 
Which sword will you draw, my Son? 

For one is of steel with its blind appeal 
Till the folly of war is done. 


*Tis an honor to fight for God and the right 
But justice is seldom won. 


“And one is the sword of truth, 
God’s swift and naked blade 

That puts to flight the lies of night 
And the hatred falsehoods made. 

We are cowards all when lies appall, 
But in truth we are unafraid. 


“And one is a flaming sword 
Whose work is but begun; 

Its glorious part is to change the heart, 
Its victories always won. 

Draw this and smite with all thy might,— 
’Tis the sword of love, my Son.” 

On the following day, in the afternoon, the Fed=' 
eral Council’s Committee on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains conducted exercises at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier and also at the Chaplains’ Cenotaph. A tele- 
gram from Major O. L. Bodenhamer, National 
Commander of the American Legion, who had been 
invited to be present, expressed regret that he would 
be unable to accept the invitation on account of pre- 
vious engagements in the West. 


HE new volume entitled “The New Testament 

in the Light of Modern Research,’ by the 
distinguished German scholar and archeologist, Dr. 
Adolf Deissmann of the University of Berlin, is dedi- 
cated to Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, General Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council, as “a token of gratitude 
from the author.” The volume consists of the Has- 
kell Lectures delivered earlier this year at the Gradu- 
ate School of Theology at Oberlin. 


GROUP OF CHAPLAINS AT THE CHAPLAINS’ CENOTAPH IN ARLINGTON ON ARMISTICE DAY 
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Preparing for Marriage and Home-Making 


ff Pine ADVOCACY of “companionate marriage,” 
the propaganda for birth-control, the increasing 
frankness in discussion of sex-relations, the preva- 
lence of the sex-motif in movies, plays, novels and 
magazine articles, the frequency of divorce and the 
economic problem, which grows more and more acute 
—all these, and other reasons, make the marriage re- 
lation most complex and difficult, as viewed from the 
standpoint of youth. 

To enable young people to face squarely the issues 
involved in marriage, and to consider fairly the values 
at stake, a committee has recently been formed, on 
the initiative of Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester, Edu- 
cational Secretary of the Federal Council, including 
the leaders of young people in various denominational 
and interdenominational bodies, to outline the scope of 
a course of study for young people in ‘Preparation 
for Marriage and Home-Making.” It is proposed to 
assemble materials and suggest methods which may 
be used by persons responsible for making programs 
of religious education. Already a class of this kind 
has been organized by the Y.W.C.A. in Philadelphia, 
and a rather surprising number of applications indi- 
cates wide interest. The Committee has the coopera- 


tion of the American Social Hygiene Association. 


Church Women Concerned About 
Race Relations 


HAT women are taking a growing interest in 
race relations is evidenced by recent activities of 
the Church Women’s Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Race Relations. On October 30, 
this Committee sponsored a Women’s Conference in 
New York City with more than two hundred dele- 


gates in attendance; these represented all the major 


Protestant denominations, with white and colored 
women in nearly equal numbers. The purpose of the 
gathering was to present the need for interracial work 
in New York City and some of the projects which 


_ might be undertaken by a Women’s Committee. The 


group was enthusiastic in its decision to authorize a 


permanent committee, which will meet in the near 


future to perfect its organization. Some of the sug- 
gestions made for its work are: securing new economic 
opportunities for Negro women and girls, especially 
among church organizations which employ clerical 
help ; increasing knowledge of the better side of Negro 
life through trips to Harlem, and cooperation in the 


_ Annual Exhibit of Negro Art at International House; 


securing opportunities for speakers on race relations 


at local church meetings and promoting a yearly con- 
_ ference of white and colored church women for dis- 


| 
t 


i 


cussion and inspiration. In undertaking this work, 


New York is following the example of other cities, 


north and south, which have discovered that the most 
effective way of promoting better Christian race re- 
lations is through cooperative work on the part of 
both races. 

June 20-22, 1930, are the dates chosen for the next 
General Interracial Conference of Church Women, 
which will be held at Oberlin, Ohio, by invitation of 
President Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin College. 
Delegates to the number of 200 are being assigned to 
the denominations and women’s organizations inter- 
ested in race relations. Preliminary to the conference 
a study on racial attitudes in youth is being made by 
several hundred women’s groups throughout the 
country, the findings of which will serve as a basis 
for the conference program. 


In This Issue 
HE BvuLLeriIn is indebted to the following 
friends in addition to members of the Federal 
Council’s staff, for their valuable cooperation in pre- 
paring the important book reviews which appear over 
their signatures in this issue: 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, President of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

Rev. Robert A. Ashworth, minister of the Bap- 
tist Church of the Redeemer, Yonkers, N. Y., 
and Vice-Chairman of the Federal Council’s 
Administrative Committee. 

Rev. Ross W. Sanderson, a member of the staff 
of the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, 

Mrs. Abel J. Gregg, a member of the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A., at present serving 
as the Secretary of the Federal Council’s 
Committee on Marriage and the Home. 

Dr. David Philipson, Rabbi of the Rockdale Ave- 
nue Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio, and one of the 
Jewish leaders of the country. 


Heaps LAYMEN’s COMMITTEE 


RANK A. HORNE, President of the Mer- 

chants’ Refrigerating Co., New York, and one 
of the foremost laymen interested in the movement 
for larger cooperation and unity among the churches, 
has just been chosen to head the new Laymen’s Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 

The formation of the Laymen’s Committee has 
been brought about for the purpose of relating 
business and professional men and women more 
closely to the federated work of the churches in an 
advisory capacity. 
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Mr. Horne’s election to this position occurred as 
the result of a business men’s dinner recently given 
at the Union League ‘Club, New York, by James H. 
Post, President of the National Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, in honor of Bishop Francis J. McConnell, the 
President of the Council. The dinner was attended 
by a group of New York business men who expressed 
themselves as enthusiastically in favor of the develop- 
ment of a laymen’s committee.. Laymen in other 
cities are also to be invited to cooperate. 

Mr. Horne is a distinguished Methodist. He was 


one of the leading lay delegates to the last General 


Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
is also Vice-Chairman of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. His 
address, entitled “The Amazing Inefficiency of a Di- 
vided Protestantism,” given at the Institute on Relig- 
ion at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., last June, has attracted 
widespread attention throughout the country. 


BisHop OF WINCHESTER HEARD WIDELY 
IN AMERICA 


HE Bishop of Winchester, England, Rt. Rev. 

Frank Theodore Woods, who has been in the 
United States for several weeks as a special guest 
of the Committee on Interchange of Preachers and 
Speakers between Great Britain, France and the 
United States, has filled an extraordinary number of 
important speaking engagements in all parts of the 
country from coast to coast. Wherever he has gone, 
he has made a deep impression upon religious life 
and thought. z 

On October 28, he was the speaker at a luncheon 
in his honor given in New York by the Committee 
on Interchange. On this occasion, he discussed the 
Christian movement in behalf of world peace. 

On the following day, the Bishop was the speaker 
at the luncheon given by the Federal Council’s De- 
partment of Research and Education, which was at- 
tended by about 300 persons especially interested in 
making the Church more effective in its relation to 
social work. He emphasized the very great value of 
all cooperation of the churches in social tasks, not 
only from the standpoint of its influence on public 


_ welfare, but also as a highly significant, even though 


indirect, approach to Christian union. The major 
part of his address was devoted to discussing the ways 
in which the British churches are now making their 
influence felt for better industrial conditions. 

On November 22, the Bishop met with the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches at its monthly session. 

An article from the pen of the Bishop of Win- 
chester, on another page of the Butierrn, gives an 
insight into his point of view on one of the subjects 
'in which he is deeply interested. 


' 
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Quakers Arrive on Scene 


AWRENCE LIPPINCOTT and Frank B. Wat- 
son, prominent members of the Religious Society 

of Friends, have arrived at Marion, N. C., where they 
will organize and direct relief work in behalf of 
church forces. This work has been undertaken at the 
invitation of the Social Service Commission of the 
Federal Council of Churches, which is cooperating in 
the raising of funds. The relief will be distributed 


impartially on the basis of human need, without re- 


gard to whether workers are members of the union or 
not. The need is immediate, as cold weather is com- 
ing on, and, if further suffering is to be avoided, 
adequate supplies of food and clothing must be rfe- 
ceived. Checks should be mailed to the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, 105 East 22d Street, New York, or 
the American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. Clothing may be sent 
direct to Marion, N. C., addressed to the Committee. 


=e 


Personal Religion No. 8 


In Germany, a leading psychologist asked me 
about my spiritual experience and peace of 
heart : “What proof have you that spiritual peace 
and satisfaction are the result of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit, or of the Living Christ in 
your heart, or that they are not subjective, but 
have an objective reality?” I replied: “The ex- 
istence of hunger and thirst in us is the proof 
that there is, besides them, some objective real- 
ity such as food and water, that will satisfy 
them. Can you tell me of any man in the whole 
world who, by his imagination alone, has been 
able for any considerable time to satisfy his 
hunger and thirst? It is an utter impossibility. 
It is possible that he may by auto-suggestion 
be able to work up a subjective mental state, in 
which for a time he does not feel his hunger. 
But it is not possible that a man should, by auto- 
suggestion alone, obtain for his whole life full 
satisfaction of soul and ‘the peace that passeth 
all understanding.’ That can be permanently 
obtained only in Him who has created this spirit- 
ual hunger and thirst in us.” 

SADHU SUNDAR SINGH, 
(Indian Christian Mystic) 
—From “With and Without Christ,” 
Harper & Brothers. 

Reprints of above quotations furnished to any who 
care to use as correspondence enclosures. Address 
FreperaL CounciL, BULLETIN, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. Indicate how many copies desired; order by 


number and enclose 10 cents per doz. 75 cents per — 
C, $4.00 per M. 


‘ 
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The Enlarging Missionary Horizon 


Woritp Missions aS SEEN FROM JERUSALEM. By 
Milton T. Stauffer. Missionary Education Move- 
ment. $.50. 

ROADS TO THE City oF Gop. By Basil Mathews. Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. $1.00. 

Human NEEDS AND 
Francis J. McConnell. 
(Paper, $.75.) 

Biinp Spots. By Henry Smith Leiper. Friendship 
Press. $1.00. (Paper, $.60.) 

THE City’s Cuurcu. By H. Paul Douglass. Friend- 
ship Press. $1.50. (Paper, $.75.) 

THe CrowpeD Ways. By Charles Hatch Sears. 
Council of Women for Home Missions and Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. $1.00. (Paper, 
$.60, ) 


R. STAUFFER’S ninety-page pamphlet 
M gives us a fine starting-point from which 
to survey this group of books which the 
mission boards are providing for use by individuals 
and study groups. It furnishes a framework for a 
study of Christian missions in the light of the new 
world conditions and the far-reaching changes in mis- 
sionary motive and method which are taking place. 
Material is provided for six sessions of a study group 
making use of the proceedings of the unprecedentedly 
significant Jerusalem Conference. The six searching 
subjects are: 


Wortp CurisTIANITy. By 
Friendship Press. $1.50. 


Where Are We in Our Understanding of World Missions? 
The Things Most Surely Believed 

Churches Young and Old 

The Relation of World Missions to Industry and Race 
Missions and Rural Life 

Our Church and Its Share in the Christian World Mission 


Roads to the City of God is a condensed popular 
story of the Jerusalem meeting to which, more particu- 
larly, Mr. Stauffer looks for the source material for 
his study outline. It presents the main trends of the 
thinking of the conference in brief, readable style for 
those to whom the authoritative and complete eight- 
volume report is not available. 


Worip-Wipv—E Human NEEDs 


Bishop McConnell expounds the new missionary 
philosophy in a singularly lucid and informing vol- 
ume, rooting his discussion also in the Jerusalem Con- 
ference, which he believes illustrates a new course 
that world evangelism is bound to follow. At Jeru- 
salem, one of every four delegates was a national, 
representing officially the churches on mission fields, 
whereas at Edinburgh in 1910, these churches of Asia 
and Africa had one unofficial representative for every 


sixty delegates. The result was frank, fair exchange 


of opinion, leading to better understanding and the 
likelihood that the claims of superiority that Western 


‘churches have made so immodestly, as well as the 


insistence of some Eastern Church leaders that they 
can guide their own destinies without Western co- 
operation are likely to be heard much less frequently 
in the future. The Jerusalem Conference showed 
how discussions of distinctive trends and problems 
move inevitably into the consideration of difficulties 
and challenges that vary little the world round. It 
showed, moreover—and this is the theme of Bishop 
McConnell’s book—that the approach to divine re- 
demption must be made in the terms of human, that 
is, universal, values. No argument for Christianizing 
non-Christian lands can have any practical validity 
today apart from actual results in human life. Only 
thus may we ultimately show that the Christian mes- . 
sage is indispensable and redemptive. From this point 
of view, the author makes his survey of human needs 
and world Christianity in terms of better health, more 
wealth, sounder knowledge, larger freedom and closer 
fellowship, coming at last to the vision of God re- 
vealed supremely in Jesus Christ, seen dimly as yet 
but with increasing clearness as we move toward 
world-wide brotherhood. 

The other books in the group are a further demon- 
stration of the theses that human needs are essentially 
the same everywhere and the Christian remedy 
equally needed in American life. 


Race 


Blind Spots reports vividly a series of experiments 
in the self-cure of race prejudice. The author was 
born in a missionary’s home in what was then the 
Indian Territory, and his childhood companions were 
Indians. He has worked among Chinese in China and 
Negroes in America, almost as much as with Cauca- 
sians, and has resided both north and south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line. His book is something far 
more interesting than a study of race prejudice. On 
the basis of what the author has seen and experienced 
he suggests ways of cultivating brotherly personal at- 
titudes and overcoming race prejudice. Mr. Leiper 
is fully convinced that racial inter-marriage is unwise 
(though he thinks that race prejudice is worse) but 
he has seen white and colored young people meeting 
freely in scores of mission colleges without one single, 
marriage resulting. After checking the readers’ blind 
spots and searching for evidence as to whether he is 
under the caste delusion, Mr. Leiper develops the 
proposition that “the long look is the fair look”; posts 
warnings against the “second-hand market” in race 
estimates and shows how to get “the Golden Rule 
angle.” And it is all done through convincing illus- 
trations drawn directly from life. 
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THe City, 

The two books that deal with the American city 
supplement each other admirably. Dr. Douglass, of 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research, by, 
this volume, adds to his already well-established repu- 
tation as a scientific student of church life and a 
brilliant writer. The trend of American life to the 
great cities has been steady since Josiah Strong pro- 
phesied a generation ago that soon the urban popu- 
lation of the United States would exceed its rural 
population. That day has now come, with immense 
consequence to the Church. With the larger and 
fundamental aspects of this new situation, Dr. Doug- 
lass thoroughly deals. 

His conclusion is conservative but hopeful. “Co- 
operative human effort, with science to interpret 
whatever situations have evolved or may evolve, can 
go far toward assuring the adequacy and effective- 
ness of city churches as institutions.” Without inter- 
church cooperation, the case for organized Christian- 
ity in our cities would seem to be hopeless. 

Dr. Sears’s earlier book, The Redemption of the 
City, was a hopeful interpretation of the forces oper- 
ating in the city life for its regeneration. Now he 
comes to us again with the ripe experience of thirty 
years in denominational and interdenominational work 
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in New York City on which to draw. The Crowded 
Ways is not so much concerned with institutions, 
civic or ecclesiastical, as with people. It interprets 
the city in terms of personality and appraises the city 
church for its ability to help men transcend environ- 
ment rather than for its ability to survive in an ad- 
verse environment. Consequently, it is full of human 
illustrations drawn from the writer’s own extended 
experience and observation. 

Showing the process by which the city has grown 
up and how it has changed more through the de- 


~velopment of the city mind, the author goes on to 


deal still more directly with what the city does to 


people in hotels and rooming-houses, in the suburbs 


and in the crowded areas and how its two counter- 
forces, centripetal and centrifugal, tend to make the 
cities and suburbs. A chapter on remaking the city 
deals with church city-planning, a subject on which 
Dr. Sears himself planned and edited an earlier vol- 
ume. In the final chapter, “Personalize the City,” the 
author centers emphasis upon the note that has run 
through the whole volume—the value of personality. 


. 


The book is superbly suited for study by a young 


people’s group because the author has so well human- 


ized and vitalized the material. 
Joun M. Moore 


Recent Books on International Relations 


riety of worth while reading on world prob- 


S ELDOM, if ever, has there been a wider va- 
lems than at the present time. 


If the number 
of volumes on international questions now being 
published is an index of the interest of the public in 
these important issues, there is cause for rejoicing. 
The volumes here reviewed will merit careful reading. 


I. War AND PEACE 


CHRISTIANIZING A Nation. By Charles E. Jefferson. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00. 

War! BEHIND THE SMOKE SCREEN. By William C. 
Allen, The John C. Winston Co. $1.50. 

Must WE Have War? By Fred B. Smith. Harper 
& Brothers. $2.50. 

America’s NAVAL CHALLENGE. By Frederick Moore. 

* Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


“The time has come for the Church—ministers and 
laymen—to come boldly into the arena of national 
politics,” writes Dr. Charles E. Jefferson in discussing 
the question of the Church and international rela- 
tions. “There are no subjects on which they ought to 
speak with more clearness and assurance than the 
questions concerning military and naval budgets .. . 
let no minister of ‘Christ be frightened out of taking 
hold of such questions because the Army and Navy 
nabobs in Washington tell him to mind his own busi- 


ness. The size of the Army and Navy is a matter 
or tremendous importance to ministers of Christ. The 
idea that these matters must be left to military ex- 
perts is false.” 

Dr. Jefferson’s closing chapter is a trenchant at- 


tack on the war system and a stirring challenge to - 


the conscience of ministers and laymen alike. “The 
statesmen have renounced war,” he concludes, “let 
the Church renounce it, too... . War is a crime; a 


sin; an insult to Jesus Christ; a disgrace to the 


Christian Church. It must go. Preparations for war 
must also go.” The entire volume is a stirring ap- 
peal for action by Christian men and women to make 
the nation Christian. 

Seldom has the smoke screen been so completely 


removed from war as Mr. Allen has removed it in» 


his readable and convincing narrative. The trans- 
parent sincerity of the author in telling the facts 
without rhetoric or any effort at fine writing gives 
his volume great force and value. From his opening 
chapter on Origins through the short, readable sec- 


tions on Propaganda, Censorship, Hatreds, Decep- 


tions, Actual Conflict, Reprisals, and on down to 
Some Ironics, Forgiveness, and the Aftermath, every 
chapter adds an artists’s skilful lines to a great pic- 
ture. Mr. Allen makes no attempt to tell of the cure 


_ for war. He seeks merely to give “accurate infor- 
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mation” regarding the terrible reality so that the 
“plain citizen” may be equipped and stirred to do his 
part in calling upon statesmen to make use of the 
“substitutes for war.” 

“Must we have war?” is the question raised by 
Fred B. Smith, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Alliance, in his book bearing 
that title. His answer is an emphatic “no.” The 
author believes that the campaign to rid the world of 
war may be “crushed to the earth” for an hour, but 
that it cannot permanently be defeated. Mr. Smith 
sees in the negotiation and coming into effect of such 
treaties as those signed at Locarno and the Peace 
Pact of Paris the growth of a new idea—the idea that 
nations can lay aside their swords if they have the 
mind to do so. 

This readable volume is full of interesting per- 
sonal incidents as well as of definite consideration of 
many important events, conferences, societies and or- 
ganizations dealing with international relations. The 
author insists that, war “will not be abolished by 
the recitation of its horrors upon battlefields,’ nor 
because of “economic waste,’ nor because of any 
possible number of “people who refuse to partici- 
pate.” Only as religion is “leavening the whole, 
giving abiding impetus to every effort,” is there any 
hope. Mr. Smith closes his inspiring and useful vol- 
ume with a practical chapter on “What Individuals 
Can Do,” which has many worth while suggestions. 

The charming “Foreword” by Owen D. Young is 
a distinct addition to the interest and value of the 
volume. 

In the light of the clamor of “big navy” advo- 
cates, Frederick Moore’s discussion of America’s 
naval challenge discloses a surprising situation. Mr. 
Moore begins his discussion with the declaration that 
“Out of the Great War has come one of the most 


wanton rivalries in armament it is possible to con- - 


ceive the rivalry in navies between the two 
English-speaking nations.” He proceeds to substan- 
tiate his contention by chapter after chapter of his- 
torical material—quotations, statistics, comparisons 
and arguments. From the beginning of our big 
navy plans in 1916, down through the Washington 
Conference on Limitation of Armament and on to 
the present-day situation, Mr. Moore has presented 
facts which every intelligent student desiring to be 
well prepared for the forthcoming London Confer- 
ence on Naval Armaments’ will wish to know. The 
author not only knows his material, but also knows 
how to present it. 


II. Tue Far East 


A History oF THE Far East IN MopERN TIMES. 
By Harold M. Vinacke. Alfred A. Knopf. $6.00. 
THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE AND AFTER. By 
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Yamato Ichihashi. 

$4.00. 

THe NATIONALIST PROGRAM FOR CHINA. By Chao- 

Chu Wu. Yale University Press. $1.50. 

JAPAN AND THE Unitep States. By Payson Jack- 
son Treat. Stanford University Press. $3.50. 
THE Errect oF THE WorLD War UPON THE Com- 

MERCE AND INDUSTRY OF JAPAN. By Kakujiro 

Yamasaki and Gotaro Ogawa. Carnegie Endow- 

ment for International Peace, New York. $4.00. 
SYLLABUS ON JAPAN. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 

Japan Society, 36 W. 44th Street, New York. 
THe INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF MANCHURIA. By 

(C. Walter Young. University of Chicago. Press. 

$3.50. 

Dietomatic Events In MANcuurtA. By Sir Harold 

Parlett. Oxford University Press. $1.25. 

Tue Paciric ArEA. By George H. Blakeslee. World 

Peace Foundation, Boston. $.40, 

EMINENT ASIANS. By “Upton Close” (Josef Wash- 
ington Hall). D. Appleton & Co. $5.00. 

One of the more important books on the Far East 
is Professor Vinacke’s volume, A [History of the Far 
East in Modern Times. His “modern” times begin 
with “China under the Manchus” and “the opening 
of China” to the nations of the West. He weaves the 
whole story of the Eastern nations together most 
effectively in their mutual relations and impacts 
(China, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, Siberia), and in 
the relations to them of the various powers of the 
West (Russia, Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
the United States). The author brings the story down 
to the Washington Conference and its “aftermath.” 
The work impresses the reviewer as scholarly, fair- 
minded, and impartial. The material is presented 
clearly, and the paragraph titles on the margin of the 
pages add much to the accessibility of the material, 

Professor Ichihashi’s account of what took place 
at the Washington Conference is said to be the first 
volume on this subject by one of the participants. 
The author was interpreter and secretary to Admiral 
Kato, Japan’s senior delegate to the conference. Mr. 
Ichihashi had thus complete first-hand information 
of all that took place in which Admiral Kato was in- 
volved. That conference dealt, not only with naval 
armaments, but with policies in the Pacific of all the 
great naval powers. To this latter part of the con- 
ference the author naturally devotes major attention. 
He brings the story down to August 15, 1928, thus 
helping the reader to see some of the results of that 
conference. Japan’s relations to China underwent a 
complete transformation, and the-attitude of the world 
toward Japan was also profoundly modified, as the 
agreement for naval reductions was carried out and 
Japan followed loyally the agreements there reached. 
The reader may well recall that one of the conse- 


Stanford University Press. 
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quences of that conference has been the cessation of 
all talk and even rumors of the “inevitable war’’ be- 
tween Japan and the United States. 

Minister Wu’s Lectures at the Institute of Politics 
at Williamstown in 1928 on the Domestic and For- 
eign Programs of the Nationalist Party of China and 
his two statements at the round-table discussions on 
Manchuria, together with the relevant documents 
given in the appendix, present the official viewpoint 
of the Chinese Government on the various issues dis- 
cussed. Americans should consider with care and 
sympathy what China’s spokesmen have to say re- 
garding their national policies, even though their state- 
ments may at times appear rather severe as they deal 
with the policies of other nations. 

Three new books deal with Japan. Professor 
Treat’s presentation of America’s relations with 
Japan inevitably covers more ground than the title 
suggests; he begins with the ancient “Heritage of 
New Japan” and concludes with a consideration of 
the “Japanese in America.” The author is deeply 
sympathetic with Japan, yet does not hesitate as a 
frank historian to note the defects of her policies and 
achievements. Referring to the Asiatic Exclusion 
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section of the Immigration Law of 1924, the author 
says that “the Federal Government should also make 
a positive contribution to the solution of this problem 
by adopting a new naturalization law which will make 
the basic qualification for citizenship something be- 
sides color. . . . The present statute is an absurd- 
ity.” 

How the World War affected Japan’s industrial and 
commercial life is impressively told by Professor 
Ogawa and Mr. Yamasaki in their substantial vol- 
ume. Professor James T. Shotwell’s preface tells us 
that this is one of the two hundred and more works 
which he is bringing’ out for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, on the Economic and Social History of the 
World War. Of this series the Yale University Press 
is publishing some fifty volumes. Professor Ogawa’s 
and Mr. Yamasaki’s work, therefore, is set in a frame- 
work of the broadest scholarship. 

Professor Latourette’s Syllabus on Japan is evi- 
dently filling a useful place for it has now reached 
the sixth edition. Successive revisions of the Syllabus’ 
and additions to the bibliography render the pamphlet 
quite up to date. 

(Continued on page 42) 


New Books on Evangelism and Life Service 


EVANGELISM: A GRAPHIC SuRvVEY. By Herman C. 
Weber. Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


ERMAN C. WEBER is a master in the 
H gathering of vital church statistics. In this 
last book he has made a fine survey of the 
work of the Church in America for the last hundred 


years! He not only gives us figures which tell the 


story of the advance of the Church, but he also sug- 
gests the reasons for that advance. He points out 
the causes of retrogression. On his charts it is pos- 
sible to see at a glance the fluctuations of the Church 
numerically and the reasons for them. We know of 
no book that presents a more revealing treatment of 
the whole situation year by year in the leading com- 
munions than this book. Dr. Weber shows the effects 
of war, of controversy, of financial variations on the 
work iof the Church. There is also a valuable estimate 
of methods of evangelism, covering the whole field 
from tabernacle and pulpit to the every-member plan 
of personal visitation. 

This book is a challenge to the whole Church. Sur- 
veying the Church throughout the country, the author 
shows that it takes at the present moment about 
eighteen people 365 days to secure one new member 
for the Church. He gives valuable suggestions 
backed by careful records from the years as to the 
most effective form of Christian work. All his deduc- 
tions are set forth in graphic charts, so that at a 


glance one can see the actual situation in the life of 
the Church during the last century. There is a care- 
ful estimate of the part played by interdenomination- 
alism, as developed by the Centennial in Philadelphia 
in 1876 and the World’s Fair in Chicago, the interna- 
tional aspect of the Christian Endeavor and the forces 
which were set on foot by the Student Volunteer 
Movement and the organization of various societies 
of young poeple. There is an evaluation of the Inter- 
church World Movement, its effect upon the mind 
of the Church and its spiritual significance. 


The figures which he presents as to the present 
attitude of the Sunday school and of religious edu- 
cation are disturbing. Dr. Weber shows that in five 
of our leading denominations there are approximately 
thirty per cent less in Sunday school than there were 
in 1890. In three of these denominations the propor- 
tion is over forty per cent. He very properly calls 
attention to the fact that, so far from other organi- 
zations taking the place of the Sunday school with 
increasing attendance, the societies of young people 
have lost hundreds of thousands of members during 
the same period. 


The book concludes with appendices showing the 
yearly growth of five of the great denominations 
reaching back in some cases as far as 1826. Alto- 
gether it is a volume which ought to be on the table 
of every church member—certainly of every pastor. 


\ 
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New Lives ror OLp. By Amelia S. Reynolds. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.00. 


Mrs. Reynolds is a member of the staff of Calvary 
Episcopal Church, of which Rev. Samuel Shoemaker is 
pastor. The dedication of her book is an interesting 
comment on the first chapter of the Gospel by John. 
She heads it “My Family Tree, to Frank Buchman 
who, by the grace of God, won Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker, Jr., To Sam Shoemaker, who, by the grace 
of God, won Ray F. Purdy, To Ray Purdy who, by 
the grace of God, won me.” The book is the story 
of what is happening in Calvary Episcopal Church 
as seen by a member of the staff. It is like a breath 
of mountain air to a weary pilgrim to come across 
these children of the second birth, to find a religion 
that really vitalizes, to read the story of the trans- 
formed lives of all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, students in college, boys of the street, bishops 
of the Church, a Mohammedan who has turned to 
Christ and is studying for the ministry, the Secre- 
tary of a Y.M.C.A., a wealthy business man, a dis- 
couraged curate coming from an arid ministry to see 
if he cannot find new hope and the motive power to 
reach it. 

Here is a thrilling story of the Thursday night 
meeting, the story of which has spread throughout 
the country. Here is the story of what happens at the 
door of Calvary Church an hour before the evening 
service begins: Young men carrying signs that read 
“The ‘Church has come to you. Will you come to 
the Church?” and “Christ changes lives” stand in the 
doorway ready to fall in line when the clergy and a 
robed volunteer choir march out to Madison Square. 
The service in the Square is for the men on the 
benches and the passerby, but all sorts of people join 
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in. It is something of a revelation to realize that the 
staid Protestant Episcopal Church is broad enough to 
take in St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie, St. Ignatius’ and 
Calvary. You will want to read the chapter on Mo- 
tive Power, with its deduction that it is not through 
theological discussion but by telling what Christ has 
done in our own lives and in the lives of people we 
know that the Kingdom of God will come in. 


THE STEWARDSHIP LIFE. 
Cokesbury Press. $1.00. 


Here is a good book on the stewardship life, as it 
relates to the consecration of both substance and 
talents. It is especially designed as an elective course 
for young people and adults along the general line of 
lay activities. It has been approved by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and is being widely adopted 
as a textbook for colleges and universities, pastors’ 
classes, standard training schools and study classes 
in local churches. In its chapters on stewardship it 
unfolds the duty of self-development and the means 
of that development, and then the question as to how 
best to invest it, all concluding with a fine chapter on 
the Stewardship of the Gospel. In that the author 
shows that the stewardship of the Gospel means the 
responsibility that rests upon those who have the 
Gospel to share its blessings and benefits with those 
who have not received it. “It comprehends the use 
of all time, all personality, all powers, all truth, and 
all possessions to the end that all peoples may be all- 
evangelized and all Christianized.” It is a fine book 
to put into the hands of our young people and ought 
to bear splendid fruit in lives consecrated to service 
in every field of Christian endeavor. 


CHARLES L. GOODELL 


By Julius Crawford. 


Christianity and Soctal Life 


Love, THE Law or Lire. By Toyohiko Kagawa. 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. $2.00. 


REFRESHING EXPERIENCE, strengthen- 
A ing one’s faith in the vital power of present-day 

Christianity, awaits those who may come to 
know Kagawa, Christian labor leader of Japan. Two 
missionaries having personal acquaintance with Kaga- 
wa have furnished an excellent though brief biog- 
raphy of this great Japanese. This biography forms 
an introductory chapter to Kagawa’s own work, Love 
the Law of Life. The thrilling story of Kagawa’s life 
is in itself an inspiration, comparable to the lives of 
the greatest Christian leaders of other centuries. 


In Kagawa are combined what our American Chris- 
tianity has so often failed to produce in its leaders, 
the powerful evangelist and the outstanding exponent 
of the social gospel. Thousands have been converted 


by Kagawa’s preaching. He continues his evangelistic 
work, although in addition to that he finds time for 
a multitude of activities. He is known as the father 
of the social settlement movement in Japan, living in 
the slums himself, and adopting simple dress which 
has come to be widely used as a symbol of the simple 
Christian life. He is largely responsible for initiating 
and administering the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment in his country; is a staunch supporter and one 
of the organizers of the first labor unions in Japan; 
is an outstanding figure in the literary world, with his 
novels enjoying wide circulation not only in Japan 
but around the world. By his writings he principally 
supports his vast enterprises in both religious and 
social work. He has paid the price of his religious 
and social convictions, having known the inside of 
jails when to espouse the cause of labor unions brought 
him that. 
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The text of this treatise on Love the Law of Life is 
vivid. It brings fresh breezes of reality to our relig- 
ious experience. Living a life of love in the modern 
world, Kagawa speaks with authority on the central 
theme of the religion of Jesus. 


SouTHERN Mitt Hitis. By Lois Macdonald. Alex 
L. Hillman, Publisher, New York. (80 East 11th 
Street.) $2.25. 

The spontaneous revolts of mill hands in dozens 
of textile plants in the Southern states in the past 
eight months have drawn all eyes to that section. 
Violence, mob action, kidnappings of labor leaders, 
the killing of the Chief of Police at Gastonia and the 
massacre of strikers at Marion, the denial of civil 
liberties, the “Gastonia trial’—all have riveted at- 
tention on Southern industrial conditions, What are 
the facts in regard to the industry—its economic prob- 
lems, Over-expansion, markets, wages, hours, cost of 
living, its working conditions? Is the mill village a 
boon to the workers or a menace to citizenship? 

An all too insufficient body of data exists. A study 
by a government commission is called for. Mean- 
while, every ray of light should be welcomed. A 
particularly illuminating contribution comes from 
Miss Lois Macdonald, herself a South Carolinian who 
in Southern Mill Hills presents a first-hand study 
of three mill villages. Miss Macdonald has herself 
worked in cotton mills and lived in the villages. Her 
treatise is the work of a scientific student of eco- 
nomics and sociology. With the scientific approach 
she combines a human touch and local color which 
one could wish were to be found more often in the 
work of the Ph.D. She throws a flood of light upon 


many of the moot questions, upon the constructive . 


solution of which depends the future of Southern in- 
dustry. This intimate picture of the mill village and 
its workers should be carefully studied by employers, 
labor leaders and ministers alike. 


Our Economic Moratity AND THE ETHIC OF JESUS. 
By Harry F. Ward. Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Professor Ward has produced a comprehensive 
critique of our economic order. He feels that we shall 
not escape from the selfishness and immorality inher- 
ent in the profit system, until we begin to produce 
goods for use rather than for profit, and until natural 
resources are cooperatively controlled. He character- 
izes much of the economics taught in the universities, 
especially in schools of business administration, as 
merely “the science of money making” and insists that 
genuine social science must take account of the human 
consequences of economic systems. He takes issue 
also with materialistic philosophy and extreme forms 
of economic determinism, showing that human mo- 
tives, purposes, will and spirit may be and are direct- 
ing forces which alter industrial conditions. Economic 
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conditions affect human life, thinking and religion, 


but man may mold and control economic systems, thus 
remaining master of his fate. While disagreeing with 


the materialistic philosophy of the communists, Pro- 


fessor Ward compares their zeal and willingness to 
suffer persecution with that of the early Christians. 


He withholds judgment as to the ultimate merit of 


the Russian experiment, but regards it as one of the 
great exhibitions of human energy with social pur- 
pose in history, and feels that its results are to be 


watched with deepest interest. 


With regard to the much debated issue of whether 
progress shall come by “evolution” or “revolution” 


Professor Ward says, “The choice is not between evo- 
lution and revolution, but between two kinds of revolu- 


tion—one a voluntary transformation of economic 
society, the other its catastrophic overthrow” —a 
“revolution by consent,” or a revolution by compul-. 


sion. Mr. Ward calls for an alliance between religion 
and social science in working toward a better world, 


the ethic of Jesus to point the way. The final chapter” 
on Making the Future is a most thought-provoking 


analysis of forces, social trends, and possibilities of 
control. 


Lazor SPEAKS FoR ITSELF. Edited by Jerome Davis. 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


Labor Speaks for Iiself, edited by Jerome Davis, 


presents statements on religion and the churches by 
representative labor leaders around the world. These 
contributors reveal in a most interesting way what are 
probably the generally prevailing attitudes among la- 
bor leaders in the various countries. In spite of some 
reservations (pointed out in a more lengthy review 
in the October issue of the Buttetrn), Labor Speaks 
for Itself constitutes in the main a tremendous in- 
dictment of the Church. Its institutional self-seeking, 
its class control, and its frequent blindness to the 
ethical meaning of its own gospel in social relations 
-have found it out. A call to repentance for our neglect 
to practice what we preach is in order, and a great 
strengthening of those positive programs of study 
and social action in which many churches are already 
engaged. James Myers 


RELIGION LENDS A Hanp. By James Myers. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 


One of the most significant books in the field which 
Mr. Myers has discussed above has been omitted from 
his list. The omission is due to Mr. Myers’ reticence 
when confronted by a book from his own pen! 

As a means of demonstrating what a local church 
can actually do in dealing with great problems of 
social welfare and better human relationships, this 
book fills a place all its own. So far as we know, there 
is no other volume which brings together such an 


important body of concrete material illustrating what 


‘, 
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organized religion is doing today for social welfare. 
The book is a great tonic to pity in the possibilities 
of the Church. 

What is narrated here is not theory or abstract ideal 
but specific instances of churches face to face with 
actual programs for making community life more just 
and brotherly at some crucial point. While no one 
would think of claiming that these instances are typi- 
cal of the great rank and file of the churches, they 
certainly stand out as beacon lights of what can be 
accomplished when religious passion and social in- 
sight are combined. 

The cases of religious-social service discussed in 
the volume range over a wide field, of all of which 
the author, as Industrial Secretary of the Federal 
Council’s Commission on the Church and Social Ser- 
vice, has a direct, first-hand knowledge. The reader 

will find here, for example, a vivid picture of such 
vital service as the following: 
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A labor temple makes religion seem a living reality 
to foreign-born industrial workers. 

A federation of churches carries on a program of 
research into the economic problems of dairy farmers, 
with significant results. 

A local church organizes a steady program of ef- 
fective education for international understanding and 
peace. 

Another local church ministers helpfully to sym- 
pathy and cooperation between white and Negro citi- 
zens. 

Protestant, Catholic and Jewish bodies unite to in- 
fluence public opinion to demand the abolition of the 
twelve-hour day in the steel industry. 

These and similar cases of vigorous grappling with 
the most crucial issues of the social life of the present 
day are all set forth in sufficient detail to indicate 
what an alert church can really do. 

SAMUEL McCrea CAverRT 


A Portrait of a Great Soul 


MABEL Cratty. By Margaret E. Burton. Womans 


Press. $2.50. 


r | NHE READER who picks up this book will 
probably notice first a wonderful photograph of 
Miss Cratty, in which intelligence, sureness and 
delicacy of feeling, firmness of will and that attrac- 
tiveness which marked for leadership can be seen at 


a glance. What Miss Burton has done has been to , 


tell of Miss Cratty and her work so clearly and deftly, 
and to let Miss Cratty speak for herself so reveal- 
ingly, that the story interprets the photograph and 
the photograph interprets the story. Miss Burton has 
done her work exquisitely. The task was one for 
which she was herself admirably fitted by long experi- 
ence in the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
by close association with Miss Cratty personally and 
officially, and by unerringness of sympathetic insight. 
Mabel Cratty came of an Ohio family distinguished 
in Methodist, and especially in missionary, circles— 
the Thoburn family. Her mother was a sister of the 
late Bishop James M. Thoburn of India. Bishop 
Thoburn was a veritable pioneer in laying the mis- 
sionary work in India upon a firm foundation in re- 
lation to the regular activities of a denomination. 
Isabella Thoburn was a sister of the Bishop, and Pro- 
fessor Thoburn of Leland Stanford University, who 
a generation ago was a religious force of incalculable 
power among students, was a nephew of the Bishop 
and a cousin of Miss Cratty. I trust I do not violate 
any of the proprieties in recording that Bishop Tho- 
_ burn used to say to me that he regarded Miss Cratty 
as the ablest of his relatives. 
After graduation from college, Miss Cratty taught 


school long enough to show that she had capacities 
for hard work, for executive effectiveness, for sym- 
pathetic understanding of teachers and pupils, which 
would have insured her success in any educational 
post which she would have been willing to accept. It 
was in her executive position in the secretaryship of 
the National Young Women’s Christian Association, 
however, that she really found herself. 


During the last quarter-century, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association has had to make at 
least two adjustments of far-reaching significance, 
each demanding the highest skill and wisdom on the 
part of executive officers. The first has been the in- 
tellectual problem in religion. The young women in 
the colleges began to take this problem seriously from 
its first appearance. It seems to me, out of consider- 
able experience in personal interviews with college 
students, that young women raise these questions as 
to the adjustment of a growing conception of the 
world and its processes to a conception of religion 
which does not always grow so fast, sooner and more 
insistently than the men do. At any rate, the ques- 
tions were coming up in college Y.W.C.A. circles 
and in summer conferences more than a quarter- 
century ago, to the vast scandal of some of the re- 
ligious leaders of the time. Miss Cratty insisted that 
the young women should have a chance at hearing 
the problems stated, not only from the conservative 
point of view, but from the progressive angle as well. 
I have never known her to be fiercer, in her quiet way, 
than in refusing to take progressive religious teachers 
off\the conference platforms when insistent reaction- 
aries demanded such removal. This, of course, does 
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not mean that she always accepted for herself what 
the progressives, so-called, might say. 

The second adjustment was to the growing demand 
in the circles of intelligent women for more recogni- 
tion of present-day industrial problems, especially as 
they affect women workers. This, of course, led 
pretty far, and brought the Association into some crit- 
icism. The criticism was never very intelligent— 
such criticism seldom is—but it was troublesome. 
Miss Burton herself has rendered splendid service in 
this field, notably in her studies of women in the 
Orient, and always with the active sympathy of Miss 
Cratty. The outcome finally was that the Associa- 
tion became recognized the world over for sound- 
ness of policy in all such concerns—the policies al- 
ways worked forward with the aggressiveness of the 
pioneer and up and down and around with the instincts 
of the trained builder. 
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Miss Cratty’s leadership showed itself in ability to 
recognize experts, to get them into service, to back 
them up in all they did. She was not herself fond of 
publicity, but all her followers knew just where she 
was—standing behind them all with the immense re- 
serves of her wisdom and inspiration. A list of six 
women who have most profoundly influenced Ameri- 
can life in the last quarter-century could not fairly be 
made up without including her name. 

There was a side of her life of which we cannot 
speak without a feeling of sheer inadequacy—her 
incredible spirit of self-sacrifice. Most of us who 
know anything about this phase of her character bow 
before it in silence, as before something which lent 
sacredness to humanity itself. This spirit could not 
be hid. Miss Burton’s book glows with it. 


Francis J. MCCONNELL 


The Rise of a New Strategy in Church Extension 


CuurcH Comity. By H. Paul Douglass. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50. 


HO else could pack into a volume of less 

\) \ than two hundred pages the wide induction 

from objective facts and the mature judg- 
ments which Dr. Douglass has compressed into this 
“study of cooperative church extension in American 
cities”? : 

Into a still crowding and jostling ecclesiastical 
world, comity tries to instill the practice of gentle 
manners and the reign of the fraternal spirit. Real- 
istically and picturesquely the narrative carries us 
from “mechanical or essentially immoral methods” 
in city church-planning, through the working out of 
local codes on the basis of experience, along the road 
to “expert church-planning on a par with professional 
city-planning in other realms,” though most church 
federations must be content with more limited objec- 
tives. 

Things as they have been give way only gradually 
to things as they ought to be. “Competitive crowding 
of denominational churches” presents “some of the 
most complicated problems of human adjustment in 
community living.” Moreover, “neither as a mode of 
life nor as a piece of social machinery is the city fully 
understood; and it is far indeed from being con- 
quered. The entire process of urbanizing the human 
mind is full of profound adventure.” In the midst 
of this general urban adventure appears comity— 
new, weak, tentative, but actual, and holding the 
promise of the applicability of scientific methods to 
ecclesiastical phases of social change. 


Whatever their critical evaluation of its technical 


details, comity commissions everywhere will study 
this volume with great care. The church federation 
secretary will find in it the codification of practically 
all that has as yet been learned concerning comity. 
(Failure to include an index is a serious omission.) 
Other volumes are to consider further and more gen- 
eral aspects of the work of city federations, but the 
author rightly maintains that “all other forms of co- 


operation are logically: secondary to that cooperation 


which controls the very existence of churches.” 

The chapter on “urban churchmanship” may be re- 
garded as an encouraging “preface” to that whole 
subject. Professors of “practical theology” will find it 
a part of the beginnings of an entirely new literature, 
in which the scientific approach to this whole field is 
utilized. Important as it is that church federations 
should master the chapter on “comity plans for fed- 
erations,” it is even more important that the leaders 
of the Church of tomorrow should become familiar 
with literature of this sort. 

So far the cooperative church process has neces- 
sarily thought in terms of aspiration or of promo- 
tion. We begin now to have a literature of achieve- 
ment and of critical analysis. We are probably too 
close to this situation to realize how momentous 
it is for the Church. Dr. Douglass is not blind to its 
religious connotations. He is quite willing to believe 
that group discussion ought to be surrounded “with 
a sort of mystical halo.” The reviewer may even ven- 


ture the opinion that out of “common thinking” as to — 
how churches ought to behave in a mutual approach - 


to the problems of the city, the Church at large may 
gain some new insights into the mind and heart of 


God. 


———— 


‘ 
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MINNEAPOLIS CHURCHES AND THEIR Comity PRos- 
LEMS. By Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research. New York Paper, 
$.75. 

This slender volume, localizing the whole question, 
will make the real ecclesiastical engineer very humble. 
The present way of locating churches “does not speak 
well either for the cooperative spirit or for intelligent 


_ churchmanship.” On the other hand, it is not easy to 


determine what proper churching would involve. In 
urban areas like the “south sector” of Minneapolis, it 
would mean the evangelization of two-thirds of the 
population, now unchurched. 

When 53 per cent of the people who attend church 
do so outside their own neighborhood, “the idea of a 
neighborhood church is little more than a myth”; and 
the number of people “available” for the downtown 
church, in these days when unwonted “mobility” 
means that there are many “downtown-minded”’ peo- 
ple, makes the heart of the city the only seriously 
underchurched section. (When central churches seek 
to adapt themselves to their surroundings, only de- 
liberate cooperation can keep them from unintended 
competition.) Jt is the residence arcas that turn out 
to be overchurched. 

“Too much churching” often means “too poor 
churching.” “If there are not enough people, paying 
at a rate they can afford, to make the churches of the 
community adequate, then they can have adequate 
churches only by having fewer, with relatively larger 
constituencies.” 

What are the “forms of adequacy” to be applied to 
city churches? Will some communities be best served 
by interdenominational churches under federation 
auspices? Even in a city like Minneapolis “most of 
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the people are getting a low quality of religious ser- 
vice.” But they can have better, and Minneapolis 
proposes to heed the logic of these close-packed facts. 


ArE THERE Too Many CuHurcHES IN Our Town? 

The Inquiry. $1.25 (Paper, $.75.) 

This discussion outline formulates the method by 
which the question ought to be answered. One needs 
only to dip into the introduction, the suggestions for 
leaders, the appendices showing tested forms of pro- 
cedure, and the excellent bibliography, or anywhere 
into the main body of the text, to be struck by the 
sanity and objectivity of the approach. Actually, 
however, church people don’t go at their problems 
calmly, wisely, dispassionately; and for a long time 
to come they probably won’t. Democracy is inhibited 
by non-logical factors. 

If the occasional pastor studies this outline, and 
uses its materials; if here and there an exceptional 
layman or church woman works through it; if a few 
groups apply it even to situations beyond their con- 
trol; if numerous theological students can absorb its 
patience and breadth of view, it will have been richly 
worth publishing. The reviewer will be happily sur- 
prised if it is very systematically used by many groups 
of churches as a basis for precisely its intended pur- 
pose. Everybody knows that “our town” has too 
many churches. A new central religious conviction 
would express itself structurally in simpler forms. A 
new type of community evangelism would presuppose 
all that this volume so well formulates, and would 
“put over” the sociologically desirable and logically 
wise on the basis of emotions now too largely con- 
secrated to meager religious ideals. 

Ross W. SANDERSON 


What About Catholicism in America? 


THE CaTHotic-Protestant Minp. By Conrad 
Henry Moehlman. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 
WHuiLe PETER SLEEPS. By E. Boyd Barrett. Ives 

Washburn. $3.00. 
Tue Sprrit or CatHoricism. By Karl Adam. The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


ROFESSOR MOEHLMAN of the. Colgate- 
Precise: Seminary has made an interesting 

and most significant historical study of theory 
and practice as to the mutual relations of Church and 
State through the Christian centuries, with particular 
reference to its bearing on life in the American re- 
public. Misunderstanding and prejudice between Prot- 
estant and Catholic in this country are a constant 
source of mutual suspicion and discord, both political 
and social. Bound up together here, as they are, in 
the same bundle of life, can they live together in co- 
operation and harmony? What has history to teach 


us? What are the facts? Is the Roman Church al- 
ways and everywhere the same? What theories has 
it held as to the subordination of State to Church, 
has it been able to maintain them, and does it hold 
them now? What is the relation of papal political 
power to papal spiritual infallibility, and will the new 
agreement of the Pope and Mussolini advance or re- 
tard the international significance of the Roman 
Church? Is religious liberty anywhere in the world, 
and particularly in the United States, compatible with 
Roman Catholic claims or pretensions? What is 
“Americanism” in Catholic circles, and what is its 
significance for American institutions, and what are 
its prospects for survival? What is the purpose of 
the maintenance of parochial schools in this country, 
are they effective, and can they successfully compete 
with the public school system? Is the Roman Catho- 
lic Church gaining in numbers over Protestantism in 
the country at large, and are there any reasonable 
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grounds for the fear of papal domination in the 
United States? Can we safely trust our Catholic 
brethren with American traditions and institutions? 

These are some of the questions with which Pro- 
fessor Moehlman deals with an abundance of scholar- 
ship, a comprehensive array of facts, convincing 
charts and tables, a wise evaluation of the elements 
involved, and all in a most interesting and at times 
fascinating style of presentation. On the whole, his 
conclusions are characterized by a comfortable opti- 
mism, based upon considerations so sane and sound 
as to go far to allay the widespread fears and mis- 
givings out of which have grown the waves of popular 
excitement which have periodically disturbed Amer- 
ican life. 

While Peter Sleeps, a presentation of Roman 
Catholic belief and practice by the author of The 
Jesuit Enigma, for twenty years an active Jesuit 
and priest, is a plea for the spiritualization of Catholi- 
cism and a return to the path of simple Christianity. 
We are constantly assured from official sources that 
all is well within the Catholic Church but our author 
will not have it so; he sees that the Church has 
drifted far, and is drifting farther, from primitive 


Christianity to- its own great loss and peril. It is — 


bound, he thinks, in the chains of medizvalism, legal- 
ism, traditionalism, a false psychology, obscurantism, 
resentment of criticism from whatever source, not to 
speak of superstition, evidenced in many absurdities 
and extravagances. The element of threat in dealing 
with its constituency is regarded as obscuring the 
spiritual motive. “Of those who hear Mass on Sun- 
days a large proportion are simply there through fear 
—that is, through fear of committing a mortal sin 
and being damned.” The poetic vision of confession, 
appealing even to the Protestant, of the penitent 
sinner, the saintly priest and the joy and peace of 
absolution is a,very inaccurate and incomplete picture 
of the reality. Owing to its fragmentary, artificial 
and coercive character confession is not a satisfac- 
tory mode of self-revelation for those in trouble and 
often does positive harm to certain types of men and 
women. The Catholic training and teaching on sex 
is in general unhealthy and shame-breeding, and both 
unscientific and harmful. A comparison of “the 
mystery play of the Mass” with Christ’s simple break- 
ing of bread admits the cold light of reason into a 
realm where it is not at home. Analysis is always 
destructive to dim lights, screens and altars, modu- 
lated tones, symbolic garbs and picturesque rites. 
They do not prosper in that atmosphere. 

_ In these and other respects, the book is a graphic 
portrayal of the difficulties of a static Church ina 
dynamic, moving world. The author recognizes that 
the Roman Catholic Church is unpopular in wide 
Protestant circles in this country and thinks that the 
reasons are more cogent than mere slander. He sug- 
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gests that the intolerance of the Church to criticism 
is due to the low cultural level that prevails within it 
and to the tactlessness of Catholic propaganda, of 
which he gives many telling examples. He believes 
this country to be “in the throes of the child-birth of 
an unmedizval, up-to-date Catholicism,” but he is 
not as optimistic as is Professor Moehlman in The 


_ Catholic-Protestant Mind, reviewed in this issue, as 


to the attitude of the Church toward American de- 
mocracy and the separation of Church and State. 
Much of American Catholicism he finds to be “in 
distinct disaccord with Roman feeling and Roman 
teaching,” and he thinks that the Pope, if he dared 
to do so, would disclaim altogether the political creed 
of Governor Smith, as published in the Altlantic 
Monthly. “The identification of Catholicism with the 
cornerstone of the American constitution” he declares 
to be “perilously near to modernism and hardly less 
of a novelty than the wildest aberrations of Tyrrell 
or Loisy.” The author is convinced that one cannot, 
consistently at least, adhere to the American princi- 
ples of democracy and the constitution of the Catho- 
lic Church. 

In sharp contrast with Professor Moehlman’s book, 
on the one hand, and Father Barrett’s, on the other, 


is that of Dr. Karl Adam, Professor of Catholic 


Theology in the University of Tubingen. It is not 
“an investigation into the nature of Catholicism.” 
“The Catholic of a living faith, and he alone, can 
make this investigation,” and when such a one makes 
it it “inevitably becomes a confession of faith.” The 
critical faculty is thus discounted at the start. The 
author sets forth the doctrines of the Church and its 
uncompromising claims in readable fashion. He 
knows of nothing fallacious or questionable anywhere 
in Roman Catholic teaching or practice. With poetic 
fervor and a depth of conviction he sounds the praise 
of the Church and sets forth its capacity to meet 
every human need, and its authority to control the 
thinking and the spiritual destiny, not of its adher- 
ents only, but of the world. 

What the critics of the Roman Church think to be 
faults, such as its aristocratic government, its exclu- 
siveness and intolerance, its opposition to all change 
and novelty, its ex opere operato doctrine of the sacra- 
ments, Professor Adam proclaims as virtues and 
sources of the Church’s strength. Whatever he thinks 
to be true and admirable in Protestant theology he 
finds set forth in better form in the Catholic theolo- 
gians. All baptized Protestants are fundamentally 


united to the Catholic Church already, and when 


they return to the Pope the invisible unity will be- 
come visible. Father Barrett contemplates, though 
without distress, the possibility of his book being 
placed upon the index, but Father Adam’s has very 
properly received the imprimatur of the Archbishop 
of New York. Rosert A. ASHWORTH. 
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A Rabbi Looks at Christian-Jewish Literature 


PREJUDICE AGAINST THE JEw—ITS Narure, Its 
CausES AND REMEDIES. Edited by Philip Cowen. 

CHRISTIAN AND JEw—A SyMposIuM FOR BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING. Edited by Isaac Landman. Hor- 
ace Liveright. $3.00. 

CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM Compare Notes. By 
Harris Franklin Rall and Samuel S. Cohon. The 
Macmillan Co. 

Anp Wuo Is My NercHsor? 
York. $1.50. (Paper, $1.00.) 


Ties AMERICAN HEBREW, one of the 


The Inquiry, New 


leading Jewish newspapers of the country 

(which celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on 
November 21st of this year) on April 4, 1890, issued 
a special number of the journal featuring a sympo- 
sium on the subject of prejudice against the Jew. It 
was participated in by a number of the most promi- 
nent non-Jews in the United States of that day. 
Somewhat over a year ago, the then editor of the 
journal, Philip Cowen, published this symposium in 
book form. 

As the reader glances over the names of the con- 
tributors he is arrested by the heavy toll that death 
has taken of these makers of public opinion at the 
close of the nineteenth century. Such giants as Bishop 
Potter of New York, Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore, 
President Eliot of Harvard, ‘Bishop Phillips Brooks 
of Boston, George William Curtis, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, John Hay, W. D. 
Howells, Carl Schurz, Theodore Roosevelt, all of 
whom have passed to the great beyond, appear among 
the sixty-five notable men and women who answered 
the questions put by the editor. In well nigh all the 
answers to these questions there is an unconditional 
condemnation of such prejudice. A fine humanity 
and breadth of spirit characterize the utterances of 
these rare men and women. 

In the suggested remedies for the elimination of 
prejudice there is quite a unanimity of opinion that 
the two most effective means are (1) an advance in 
true Americanism, as set forth by Theodore Roose- 
velt who finds that nothing can be done to dispel this 
prejudice “except that we should act on the cardinal 
_ doctrine of American citizenship, and treat a man 
simply as such, holding him in high or low esteem, ac- 
cording, as his character demands it, whether he be 
- Jew or Gentile, Protestant or Catholic”; and (2) the 
acting by Christians in the spirit of the Founder of 
the faith, as stated by Bishop Coxe on the one hand, 
“He taught us to make all men ‘our neighbors.’ Sure- 
ly, in such a precept, we find nothing but that ‘unity’ 
which the Psalmist likens to ‘the dew of Hermon’ ”, 
and by Margaret Deland, on the other hand, in the 
terse advice “Christianize the Christians.” 


Thirty-nine years after this symposium was pub- 
lished a second similar enterprise was launched by the 
present editor of the same journal, Rabbi Isaac Land- 
man, an ardent worker in the cause of bringing Chris- 
tian and Jew into a friendly and brotherly attitude 
toward one another. In the volume, Christian and 
Jew—A Symposium for Better Understanding, Rabbi 
Landman has gathered the statements of twenty-four 


_ Protestants and Catholics and twelve Jews on the 


best means of bringing about a better understanding 
between the followers of the three faiths. An invig- 
orating spirit breathes through these pages. The 
miasma of prejudice and misunderstanding is wafted 
away. In the four decades which have elapsed be- 
tween the publication of these two symposiums our 
America has traveled far along the line of that broad 
human sympathy which underlies the movements for 
better understanding. The goodwill movement fur- 
thered by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, and the Midwest Conference on Good- 
will, the round-table seminars conducted at Columbia 
University in February and at Harvard University 
in November of this year, and similar efforts in 
churches and synagogues here and there, all furnish 
evidence that the spirit of goodwill is marching on. 


Rabbi Landman is to be commended and congratu- 
lated for the excellent work he is doing along this 
line of fine endeavor. He contributes the closing 
chapter, entitled Better Understanding in the Bible, 
connecting the movement with the earliest utterances 
on the subject when he writes: “One thing is certain 
when we view the present scene. The prophet Hosea 
was correct when he said, “The people that is without 
understanding is distraught’.” Certainly there is hope 
for better understanding if we would give ear to 
Isaiah’s ‘Come, let us reason together.’ In this phrase 
Isaiah may be suggesting the will to better understand- 
ing. And in the New Testament there is the well- 
known declaration, ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ 


“At any rate, to those who are eager that better 
understanding may eventuate among all nations and 
men that dwell upon the face of the earth, the Bible 
offers the cheering advice Moses gave to Joshua when 
the latter entered upon the task of conquering the 


999 


promised land: ‘Be strong and of good courage’. 


Misunderstanding is due largely to ignorance and 
misconception of what Judaism on the one hand and 
Christianity on the other stand for. To aid in dis- 
pelling such misunderstanding is the purpose of the 
excellent volume entitled Christianity and Judaism 
Compare Notes by Dr. Harris Franklin Rall, Profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology in the Garrett Biblical 


a 
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Institute, Chicago, and Dr. Samuel S$. Cohon, Pro- 
fessor of Jewish Theology at the Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati. They present the position of 
Christianity on the one hand and Judaism on the other 
capably and clearly, Professor Rall calling his half of 
the book, The Meaning of Christianity, and Professor 
Cohon entitling his contribution, The Meaning of 
Judaism. Their purpose is clearly defined in their 
joint preface where they say “Back of us lies a his- 
tory too much marked by bitterness and prejudice 
and misunderstanding. Divisive forces are not lack- 
ing in the life of our own day. If we are to over- 
-come them and do better in the future, the first step 
to take is a step toward a better mutual understand- 


” 


ing 


“The Inquiry,” in its volume issued some years ago 
entitled, And Who Is My Neighbor? has done ex- 
cellent service in the effort to emphasize understand- 
ing and clear up misunderstandings between various 
groups. Among these groups are Jews and Christians 
in their mutual relations, their antipathies and their 
sympathies. The purpose of the book is to furnish 
material for discussion groups on questions of race 
and religion, and during the five years which have 
elapsed it has rendered fine service in this regard. The 
publication of further studies by The Inquiry in this 
same field, notably the announced “Jewish Experi- 
ences in America—Suggestions for the Study of 
Jewish Relations with Non-Jews,” will be awaited 
with interest. Davip PHILIPSON 


Be 7 Lid so WE bs 


THE QUEST FOR CERTAINTY: A STUDY OF THE RELA- 
TION OF KNOWLEDGE AND AcTION, By John Dewey. 
Minton, Balch & Co. $4.00. 

A PreFACE TO Morats. By Walter Lippmann. Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 


N THE Gifford Lectures for 1929, the man whom 
| multitudes have come to regard as dean of 

American philosophers and educators has pre- 
sented the flower of his thought and his experience. 
The major title, The Quest for Certainty, expresses 
the philosophic interest of the author, a life-long pre- 
occupation ; the secondary title,“A Study of the Re- 
lation of Knowledge and Action,” suggests the em- 
pirical thesis which has characterized his career as an 
educator. The book is a polemic against the tradi- 
tional assumption of philosophy that truth or reality © 
is to be found as a datum coming out of the past, 
outside of experience and independent of human ac- 
tivity. The contention is, rather, that “knowing, as 
judged from the actual procedures of scientific in- 
quiry, has completely abandoned in fact the tradi- 
tional separation of knowing and doing, that the ex- 
perimental procedure is one that installs doing as the 
heart of knowing,” and that philosophy must follow 
the lead of science and effect a similar revolution in 
its ‘concepts. ‘‘Philosophy which is willing to abandon 
its supposed task of knowing ultimate reality and to 
devote itself to a proximate human office might be 
of great help in such a task.” The special theories 
of knowledge—epistemologies—that have appeared 
from time to time, while differing enormously from 
one another, rest on common assumptions. ‘Some 
theories ascribe the ultimate test of knowledge to im- 
pressions passively received, forced upon us whether 
we will or not. Others ascribe the guarantee of 
knowledge to synthetic activity of the intellect. Ideal- 
istic theories hold that mind and the object known 
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are ultimately one; realistic doctrines reduce knowl- 


edge to awareness of what exists independently, and so’ 


on. But they all make one common assumption. They 
all hold that the operation of inquiry excludes any 
element of practical activity that enters into the con- 
struction of the object known. Strangely enough this 
is as true of idealism as of realism, of theories of 
synthetic activity as of those of passive receptivity. 
For according to them ‘mind’ constructs the known 
object not in any observable way, or by means of 
practical overt acts having a temporal quality, but by 
some occult internal operation.” 

All of this, says Professor Dewey, is unreal and 
leads the way to a barren quest. It is also morally 
mischievous. It has operated “to strengthen depen- 
dence upon authority and dogma in the things of high- 
est value, while increase of specialized knowledge was 
relied upon in every-day, especially economic, affairs. 
Just as belief that a magical ceremony will regulate 
the growth of seeds to full harvest stifles the ten- 
dency to investigate natural causes and their work- 
ings, so acceptance of dogmatic rules as bases of 
conduct in education, morals and social matters, les- 
sens the impetus to find out about the conditions 
which are involved in forming intelligent plans.” 

This does not mean the ideas are unimportant. 
Idealistic philosophies have been right in assigning 
great significance to ideas, but they have ‘“‘failed to 
grasp the point and place where ideas have a construc- 
tive office.” When they are plans of “operations to 


be performed” they are able to “change the face of ’ 


the world.” 


The net result of this way of thinking is to dignify 
human action and the material implements which it 
employs, to exalt “method,” to dethrone authority 
save as the cumulative force of successful experience, 
and to make religion a concern about values wholly 


| 
| 
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independent of commitment to beliefs about questions 
of fact. “An idealism of action,” says Professor 
Dewey, “that is devoted to creation of a future, in- 
stead of to staking itself upon propositions about the 
past, is invincible.” 

Those who read Mr. Lippmann’s The Phantom 
Public were prepared for another bit of literature of 
disillusionment from his pen. In the present book he 
states the case of “those who are perplexed by the 
consequences of their own irreligion,” of the modern 
man who doubts whether he ‘‘possesses any criterion 
by which he can measure the value of his own de- 
sires.” Mr. Lippmann is a courageous and scholarly- 
minded liberal who has accepted the conclusions of 
science and parted with the naive complacency of au- 
thoritarian days, but who has found along with a 
great host of liberals that modernity offers no quali- 
tative equivalent for what it destroys. The religion 
of modernism he rejects and resents, as a facile at- 
tempt to clothe old words with new meanings that in 
no sense serve the same ends. The familiar terms of 
orthodox religion bring no solace to him after they 
have undergone a profane baptism at the hands of 
modern psychology. “It is a nice question whether 
the use of God’s name is not misleading when it is 
applied by modernists to ideas so remote from the 
God men have worshipped.” 

Mr. Lippmann refers to the many reasons adduced 
to explain why people go to church less than for- 
metrly. “Surely the most important reason is that 
they are not so certain that they are going to meet 
God when they go to church. If they had that. cer- 
tainty they would go.” 

After sketching the collapse of authority Mr. Lipp- 
mann points to the “lost provinces” of religion — 
business, the family, art. On the relation of religion 
to business he has an interesting passage: “Thus, if 
an organization like the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ is distressed by, let us say, the labor policy 
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of a great corporation, it inquires courteously of the 
president’s secretary whether it would not be possible 
for him to confer with a delegation about the mat- 
ter. If the churchmen are granted an interview, 
which is never altogether certain, they have to argue 
with the business man on secular grounds. Were 
they to say that the eight-hour day was the will of 
God, he would conclude they were cranks. ...”’ They 
have to argue “about the effect on health, efficiency, 
turnover, and other such matters which are worked 
up for them by economists. As churchmen they have 
kindly impulses, but there is no longer a body of doc- 
trine in the churches which enables them to speak 
with authority.” As an historical account of the on- 
slaught on the twelve-hour day in the steel industry, 
this leaves something to be desired, but it carries the 
author’s point about the shifting of emphasis in 
modern ethics. 

The final answer to which Mr. Lippmann feels 
driven is given in humanistic rather than theistic 
terms. The task of the moralist, whom he finds in 
sad need of rehabilitation, is “not to exhort men to 
be good, but to elucidate what good is”—to see “how 
men must reform their wants in a world which is not 
concerned to make them happy.” The discussion is 
illuminated by brief analyses of specific current 
problems. 

Traditional “popular” religion Mr. Lippmann re- 
jects, but he would put in its place what he calls “high 
religion,” the heart of which is “insight into the 
value of disinterestedness.” Its preoccupation is with 
“the regeneration of the passions that create the dis- 
orders’ and the frustrations” of our common life. 

The reader closes the book with an agreeable im- 
pression of brilliant writing and keen analysis, but he 
wonders just what discovery the author has made in 
the realm of ethics. ‘“Disinterestedness” is a vener- 
able virtue, and “high religion” is surely the goal of 
all aspiring souls. F, Ernest JOHNSON 


New Books on Marriage and Family Life 


been scrutinized from various angles in some 

of the recent books in this field. Each seems 
to make a special contribution. A professor of relig- 
ious education, Dr. G. W. Fiske, of the Graduate 
School of Theology at Oberlin College, writes of the 
family situation today in its social and religious as- 
pects in The Changing Family (Harper & Brothers. 
$2.25). He gives a complete survey of the, issues 
underlying the change from the old-time home to the 


2 eae of marriage and the family have 


modern centrifugal family, with special emphasis on 


the changes resulting from the new status of women. 
What Is Right with Marriage (D. Appleton and 
Co. $2.50), represents the work of a modern young 
couple, Robert C. and Frances W. Binkley, who have 
set down the results of their own thinking and of 
their own efforts at a happy emotional, social and 
domestic adjustment. They contend that most litera- 
ture on the family does not take into sufficient account 
the distinct and individual nature of each marriage 
which makes happy marriages as a whole difficult to 
define and to achieve. It is a scholarly work which 
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deserves study as representing a sincere attempt to 
contribute tested knowledge and experience to this 
field. Other couples should be encouraged to make 
their contributions from other points of view to help 
complete the picture of individual family life in the 
making. 

Another recent book which makes a distinct con- 
tribution in the realm of marriage relationships is 
Westermarck’s Marriage (Jonathan Cape and Har- 
rison Smith. $1.50), a brief study which should not 
be confused with the three-volume History of Human 
Marriage. This little book provides historical infor- 
‘mation about the fundamentals of marriage which 
adds greatly to the understanding of modern problems. 
For a statistical study of American Marriage and 
Family Relationships (Henry Holt & Co. $4.50), 
Professors Groves and Ogburn have provided inval- 
uable data which cannot be overlooked by any who 
seek to understand American family life today. 
Against this wider statistical background Middle- 
town (Harcourt, Brace & Co. $5.00), by Robert S. 
and Helen M. Lynd, places before our view a cross- 
section of life in a midwestern city with an intimate 
glimpse of what is happening to and in the homes of 
our American communities. 


Two new books which deal more exclusively with 
the sexual life are The Sex Life of Youth, by Grace 
Loucks Elliott and Harry Bone (Association Press. 
Paper, $.75) and Growing Up, by Karl de Schweinitz 
(Macmillan Co. $1.75). The first is a contribution of 
a Commission on the Relations between College Men 
and Women of the Council of Christian Associations 
and represents the findings of a discussion group 
which attempted to weigh and sift problems. of col- 


lege youth and to find possible solutions. The other’ 


is a warmly welcomed book which will aid many 
perplexed parents in giving proper and complete sex 
instruction to their children. 


The relationships of parents and children are 
treated in a group of newer books which add greatly 
to the fund of scientific information and interpreta- 
tion which should be available for all who hope to 
make parenthood an art. Wholesome Parenthood 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00), by Professor Ernest 
R. and Gladys H. Groves, puts all parenthood in the 
way of greater perfection by sane and wholesome in- 
terpretation of scientific findings in terms of every- 
day dealings with children. The book is rich with 
material for study groups and is equally valuable for 
the bewildered parent who needs immediate refer- 
ence to a trusted source for help. 


For further help to parents and others who ask 
for the newer knowledge of child care in untechnical, 
concise form, Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child, by Douglas Thom (D. Appleton & Co. $2.50). 
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should be invaluable. Parents and the Pre-School 
Child (William Morrow & ‘Co. $3.00), by Dr. W. E. 
Blatz and Helen Bott, is based on the observation of 
normal children at the St. George’s School for Child 
Study in Toronto. The excellent presentation of the 
scientific principles involved in child care is supple- 
mented by case material. This adds greatly to the 
usefulness of this book for study and reference. 


Adolescence is a subject on which parents and edu- 
cators are constantly looking for new light. In The 
Adolescent (D. Appleton & Co. $3.00), by Sidney I. 
Schwab, M.D., and Borden S. Veeder, M.D., of 
Washington University Medical School, is a scholarly 
study of this difficult stage of child development. The 
authors attempt to make the adolescent “stand out as 
a living reality in a world of conflicting social, per- 
sonal and institutional structures,” and to make those 
who are responsible for his environment “more con- 


‘scious of their historic failure in the handling of each 


generation of adolescents.” 


No list of books on the family should overlook the 
large part the new methods of education are playing 
in home life and parental attitudes, Parents who are 
eager to keep abreast of the so-called new education 
and to estimate its value should read The Child-Cen- 
tered School (World Book Company. $2.40), by 
Shumaker and Rugg. In it they will find an honest 
appraisal of progressive education by two teachers in 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College. Parents will 
also be interested in the first book of Marietta John- 
son’s Youth in a World of Men (John Day. $2.50), 
which is a concise statement of her principles and 
methods in adapting instruction to the needs of the 
individual child, as worked out in her School of Or- 
ganic Education. | 


Character education is a field in which parents, 
ministers and teachers are united in their interest and 
concern. The two recent books by Hartshorne and 


May, Studies in Deceit and Studies in Service and — 


Self-Control (Macmillan. $2.50), bring out some 
startling conclusions which should be familiar to 
everyone who is attempting to help in character for- 
matvn. In Character Education (Silver Burdett), 
by (harles E. Germane and Edith Geimane, we have 
a much-needed contribution based on the experience 
of the authors in their University Extension courses 


in character education, at the University of Missouri.’ 


They present a plan and technique of school and home 
cooperation, whereby the child may live continuously 
in a wholesome environment. Their book is packed 
with excellent subject matter on educational psychol- 
ogy and with case studies. It gives specific help to 


parents in dealing with faults of children by a con- ~ 


structive program for home-building. 


Mrs. ABEL J. GREGG 
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HE CHURCH AND RURAL LIFE 


THE CHURCH AND THE AGRICULTURAL Crisis. By 
Edmund de S. Brunner. Boston and Chicago. The 
Pilgrim Press, 1928. 48 pp. 35 cents. 


THE RurRAL CHURCH AND COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
Work. By H. W. Hochbaum. Wshington, D. C., 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Extension Cir- 
cular 57, 1929. 24 pp. 


How Can Loca CHurcHES CoME TOGETHER? A 
Handbook of Principles and Methods. By Eliza- 
beth R. Hooker. New York, Home Missions 
Council, 1928. 82 pp. 25 cents. 


A PariIsH PROGRAM FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE AND 
FAMILY RELIGION. By Warren H. Wilson. New 
York, Board of National Missions of the Presby- 
femanechurch inthe U. 5. A., 1928. 32 pp. 10 
cents. 


Tue Larcer Parish Pran. By Malcolm Dana. New 
York; Congregational Extension Boards, Country 
Life Bulletin No. 2, 1928. 22 pp. 15 cents. 


Waar Kinp or Farm RELIEF? New York, Rural 
America, September, 1929. 16 pp. 20 cents per 
copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


MAPLE FARM 
HOME 


Akron, Lancaster Co., Penna. 


Situated in garden spot of America, conducted for 
comfort of elderly guests needing care and cheer- 
ful home. Medical and nursing if necessary. Good 
food, cheerful and honest service. Permanent ar- 
rangements made providing a good home and care 
for life. Write for rates, photos. Location near 


Lancaster, Pa. 


HERMAN R. FRANZEN 


Box 22, AKRON, PA. 


Rates Reasonable 


Modern 


A GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE OF RURAL LiFe. Com- 
piled by Benson Y. Landis. New York, Depart- 
ment of Research and Education, Federal Council 
of Churches, 1929. 24 pp. 10 cents. 


The Church and the Agricultural Crisis, by Ed- 
mund de S. Brunner, consists of digests of lectures 
delivered on the Alden-Tuthill Foundation at the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. Professor Fred Eastman 
writes an introductory note, stating that ordinarily 
the special lectures at the Seminary are attended by 
a small group of students especially interested in the 
subject presented, but that the largest lecture room in 
the divinity building of the University of Chicago 
proved hardly adequate for the number of students 
who wished to hear Dr. Brunner. 


The first lecture deals with a “‘subject that has been 
too largely ignored; namely, the economic crisis in 
rural America and its implication for the Church. ... 
The Church fought for an eight-hour day in steel, 
but the hours on the farm have concerned her not.” 
The second lecture is on the revolution in rural social 
life, and the third on town and country church ad- 
ministration. This booklet becomes at once the most 
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concise and accessible source for information con- 
cerning the Church and rural life. Dr. Brunner is 
Director of Town and Country Surveys of the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research. 

The Extension Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, after long preparation, has 
done a most unusual and useful service by bringing 
out a pamphlet on The Rural Church and Coopera- 
tive Extension Work. The circular was written by 
H. W. Hochbaum, of the Extension Service, and its 
preparation was under the direction of Dr. C. B. 
Smith. The subject matter is fully described in the 
subtitle, which reads, “An Outline of What Exten- 
sion Work Is and How It May Aid the Rural Church 
in Community Improvement.” The religious worker 
finds in it a concise interpretation of the scope and 
methods of agricultural extension work, and many 
practical suggestions as to how extension workers and 
religious workers may cooperate in community tasks. 

Miss Hooker’s handbook is designed for use by 
leaders in rural communities who wish to deal with 
the question of over-churching. It is a compendium 
of much pertinent material. Here are provided nu- 


merous illustrations of “successful united churches” of . 


various types, suggestions as to the methods of pro- 
etc., which will insure adjustments “not 
Included in 
the pamphlet is a list of interdenominational agencies 
which may be of assistance in about half the states 
of the country. 

Dr. Warren H. Wilson was recently asked, ““What 
are you teaching these days?” His reply was: “The 
things which fifteen years ago I thought it unneces- 
sary to teach; for example, how to make a pastoral 
call.” His pamphlet on A Parish Program is an ex- 


cedure, 
Be a ni, 
merely of organization, but of spirit. 


cellent statement of a ripe experience. He bids every 


3? 


country pastor to “stick to it for five years,” adopt 
a program and be patient. Some of his sections are 
on health, wealth, education, the technique of a pas- 
toral call, funeral and wedding, the sick and dying. 
One of his final words to pastors is: ““You will be 
surprised to find how near God is to the minds of 
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men and how variously His Spirit works. But not 
if you are in a hurry, not if you are caught in the 
illusions of politics or gains of business or the domi- 
nations of the reformers.” 

“The Larger Parish” seems to be the most popular 
term for rallying those who would reorganize our 
rural church work. With communications becoming 
better and better, the parish circle may become larger. 
This call for a new unit in church organization fre- 
quently carries with it the idea of a specialized church 
staff, usually a preacher, a director of religious edu- 
cation, and a social or recreational worker. Catholic 
and Protestant churches are making use of the larger 
parish plan, and Dr. Dana, who has been a popular- 
izer and promoter of the idea, has given us some of 
the most useful and accessible literature on the sub- 
ject. 

We have a farm relief law and a Federal Farm 
Board. The Board has now functioned for almost 
six months. The chief question is “What Kind of 


Farm Relief?” In order to provide non-technical in-, 


formation upon this most important subject, the Sep- 
tember, 1929, issue of Rural America was devoted to 
a discussion of the question. The chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, Alexander Legge, states the 
Board’s policies, and others give both favorable and 
unfavorable opinion. This number of the journal 
also contains the text of the farm relief law. 

The Guide to the Literature of Rural Life is an 
extensive list of pamphlets, periodicals and books, 
compiled especially for religious workers and others 
who want the more recent and the more accessible 
works. The titles range from natural science, eco- 
nomics and international relations to poetry, biog- 


raphy, fiction, music and religion. The literature of ~ 


rural life becomes yearly more vast. The need for a 
Guide such as the Federal Council’s Department of 
Research and Education has just issued has been ap- 
parent for some time, and the Council’s publication 
was issued at the request of the organized rural 
church departments of its constituency. 

. BENSON Y. LANDIS 


A Study of Negro Housing 


THE HousinG oF NEGROES IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
By William Henry Jones. Howard University 
Press. A Study in Human Ecology: Investigation 
made under the auspices of the Interracial Com- 
mittee, Washington Federation of Churches. $2.15. 


HE “Alley System” of housing in the nation’s 
capital originated in the philanthropic effort to 


provide cheap houses for Negro freedmen who 
crowded the city following the Civil War. The build- 


ing of the alley dwellings was possible because L’En- 
fant laid out the city “with wide and deep building 
lots” and alleys originally “designed for traffic pur- 
poses and other services.” In sixty years this has 
become the principal housing problem, breeding crim- 
inality, disease, family disorganization and death. 
Perhaps Charleston, S. C., and Philadelphia are the 
only cities with comparable alley. housing. As the 
“system” has developed, white residents have become 
alley dwellers. 
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This report states that most of these alley houses 
“are owned by well-to-do white people, many of whom 
no longer live in Washington.” Both white and col- 
ored people live in alleys instead of on the streets 
because they are ignorant and poor, are freer from 
public control, and because of social habit. Sickness 
and death are greater in the alleys than on the streets. 
Out of 45 districts of the city, the death rates in the 
alleys were higher than in the streets in 40 of them. 
The death rate for children of four years of age and 
under was nearly twice as high in the alleys. Among 
white people living in alleys tuberculosis, pneumonia 
and diseases of children under two years were greater 
than among those dwelling on the streets. 

The study, however, covers the whole range of 
housing of the Negro population of Washington 
whose dwellings are classified in classes from A to 
D. This population is “not huddled in any specific 
geographical area. It is rather loosely and irregu- 


larly scattered throughout the districts of the city.” 
The typical Negro home falls in class C, which com- 
prises ordinarily a six-room house, well appointed and 
modernly furnished. At least half the Negro families 
live in them. The majority of the houses in classes A, 
B, and C, are owned. There are distinctly “rent”, 
blocks and “owners’” blocks. 


Is religion necessary to 
cultural development? 


PROGRESS AND RELIGION 


AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY 


By Christopher Dawson 


Author of “The Age of the Gods” 


Is it true that every culturally vital society must 
possess a religion, either explicit or disguised? 
Does the religion of a society determine its cul- 
tural form? The author of this book believes 
that the whole problem of social development 
and change must be studied anew in relation to 
the religious factor. A new and thought-provok- 
ing approach to a tremendously important sub- 


ject. ‘‘A great work,” says Dean Inge. 


$4.00 at Booksellers or from the Publishers 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


128 University Avenue, Toronto 
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Since 1920, there has been a considerable increase 
of improvement of housing through the occupancy 
of buildings vacated by whites and the erection of 
dwellings and apartment houses by commercial con- 
struction companies. Negroes pay about $1,000 more 
for houses of the same quality than whites. The 
average price paid by Negroes ranged between $6,000 
and $7,000, with about $500 down and instalment 
payments from $50 to $65 per month. Apartment 
house living is a new experience as practically all 
such houses have been constructed since 1924. They 
are “very popular’ and are attracting Negro resi- 
dents mainly because of their newness, their possible 
care-free life and “closer contact and intimacy.” 
This changed mode of living is affecting sex relations, 
the family, child life and other phases, and not alto- 
gether for the best. 

The lodger evil does not appear to be a serious 
problem. Most of the families that have lodgers, 
about 19 per cent of the total, keep them not because 
of economic pressure of high rents or necessary living 
expenses but to provide for extra spending money and 
“extravagances.” The average Negro home is not 
congested. 

These and many other facts were extracted from a 
study of 5,450 Negro homes of which 46.5 per cent 


By DR. S. M. SHOEMAKER 
Author, “Children of the Second Birth’’ 


TWICE-BORN 
MINISTERS 


Throughout this book, men in the ministry 
are telling you of a great thing that has 
happened to them. 


Dr. Shoemaker presents a wealth of testimony from 
his own ministry as to the need for this larger endow- 
ment of grace for kindling the fire of devotion in the 
lives of others. Cloth, $1.50 


IMPORTANT NEW ISSUES 


A, BARL*KERNAHAN + ‘CHARLES L. 


Christian Citizenship poe 
and Visitation Twilight 
Evangelism Reveries 

This book by the author | Bright definitive, en- 
of “Visitation Evangel- heartening messages 
ism” is a broad study by a nationally ac- 


of this successful form cepted counselor and 
of evangelism. $1.50 @ guide, $ 
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were owned or being purchased and 53.4 per cent 
rented. The report recommends legislation by Con- 
gress to eliminate the alleys, the appointment of a 
“Standing Committee on Negro Housing,” sponsored 
by the Interracial Committee, and specific advice to 
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the real estate board and white real estate dealers, to 
renters of property, to white builders of houses for 
Negroes, to the social agencies and to the white and 
Negro public. 

Grorce E. HAyNEs 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS ON EDUCATION 


(1) YouTu 


EVERAL books have recently appeared whose 
S purpose is to throw light upon the vexed — not 

to say, vexatious— problem of the Church’s 
program in relation to youth. 

Mary Anne Moore, in Senior Method in the Church 
School, has discussed the characteristics of adoles- 
cence, the aims of religious education, individual dif- 
ferences and typical experiences, curriculum, method, 
and organization, for senior high school students. 
The author lays stress upon the importance of origi- 
nal thought and individual expression and favors 
large use of the discussion and problem-project 
methods.—(Abingdon Press—$1.50.) 

Harry Thomas Stock, coming at the problem from 
the point of view of the young people’s society, writes, 
with a freer hand, of objectives, organization, cur- 
riculum and program. This manual of Church Work 
with Young People is one of the most comprehen- 
sive in scope and thoroughgoing in treatment of any 
we have seen in this field, and.is published by the 
Pilgrim Press, Boston—$2.00. 

Training Young People in Worship is the title of 
a specialization course by Shaver and Stock. By 
frequent use of class projects and discussion out- 
lines in connection with each chapter, a very prac- 
tical approach is made to the theory of worship, the 
psychology of worship, program building, variety, 
relative values, initiative, leadership, and similar top- 
ics. Sample orders of worship are presented for 
study and criticism. A stimulating treatment.—(Pil- 
grim Press—$1.25.) 

A useful handbook on Character Building through 
Recreation, by Kenneth L. Heaton, has, as one of its 
valuable features, a series of “case studies in recrea- 
tional values.” Club work, parties, out-of-door rec- 
reation, athletics and gymnastics, are discussed dis- 
criminatingly with respect to their educational and 
religious possibilities. (University of Chicago Press 
—$1.75.) 

Two specific types of educational effort are set 
forth by Ina Corinne Brown in Training for World 
Friendship and Jesus’ Teaching on the Use of Money. 
(Cokesbury Press—$1.00.) Starting, in the former 
volume, with “The Revolt Against the West,” the 
author asks the searching question, “Is America 


Christian?” and discusses the prevalence of material- 
ism, economic injustice, internationalism, war, race 
relations — which, taken together, confront the 
Church with what is virtually a new task. In the 
light of these problems, the objectives and methods of 
missionary education are set forth. In the second 
volume, the question of stewardship is considered— 
not as a legalistic principle, but as a practical recog- 
nition of dependence upon and responsibility to God, 
for life and its resources. 


(2) CHILDREN 


Rev. R. B. Hassell has given us two suggestive 
books, The Chums and Their Powers (Stratford 
Co.—$2.00) and The Rainbow Girls (Stratford Co. 
—$2.00), growing out of the intimate experience of 
a pastor with his young people. The writer’s style is 
informal, chatty and untechnical. 

Matching Mountains with the Boy Scout Uniform, 
by E. F. Reimer (E. P. Dutton Co.—$2.00) is the 
racy title of a fascinating description of the various 
kinds of uniform worn by Scouts all over the world, 
together with an explanation of their symbolic sug- 
gestiveness. Pictures in color, maps, charts and dia- 
grams, make the book one to be treasured by all true 
Scouts. 

Among the books for elementary grades, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: Stories Jesus Heard and 
Stories Jesus Told. This is a unique collection 
of Bible stories. Mrs. Carrie B. Prouty, the author, 
has adopted the clever device of conceiving of the 
Old Testament narratives as stories familiar to Jesus. 
Thus, as she re-tells them, the boys and girls seem 
to be sitting beside Jesus as they listen. The illustra- 
tions add to the attractiveness of the book. (W. A. 
Wilde & Co.—$1.50.) 

A valuable aid for worship in primary grades in 
the church school is the Primary Worship Guide by 
Jeanette Perkins. It has long been recognized that 
it is a difficult thing to relate the experience of wor- 
ship in a department to the specific experiences of 
different grades in a fully graded curriculum. Miss 
Perkins, who is an expert teacher in this field and a 
prolific writer, has prepared a series of worship pro- 
grams in which she has attempted to correlate wor- 
ship with instruction in the various primary grades 
of schools using the new closely graded lessons. She 
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has further supplied a large amount of story mate- 
rials, prayers, songs and outlines of programs for 
Sunday and weekday use. (Pilgrim Press—$2.00.) 


(3) ApuLTs 

In the field of adult education, in addition to the 
pamphlet on Creative Discussion, by Professor Shef- 
field, The Inquiry (129 E. 52d Street, New York) 
has a little volume on Business and Ideals (Cloth, 
$1.25 ; paper, $.75) and another on Community Con- 
flict ($1.50). The first is a discussion outline, the 
second a guide to the discussion method as applied to 
community problems. Those who are desirous of 
developing a strong program of adult religious edu- 
cation would do well to secure from The Inquiry its 
full list of discussion outlines. 

In the field of educational theory nothing more 
vital and arresting than Professor Coe’s latest book, 
What Is Christian Education? has recently appeared. 
With most searching criticism, yet with evident affec- 
tion for the Christian Church and with intense spir- 
itual fervor, he examines the present situation and 
challenges preseftt practices. The book ought to be 
read and pondered by every pastor, parent and teacher 
in the Church. (Charles Scribner’s Sons—$2.50. ) 

After the visit of Premier MacDonald and the 
observance of Armistice Day, every church should 
gather a group of adults for a study of the Kellogg 
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Pact and its significance. A very timely and prac- 
tical study outline has been prepared by Dr. Sidney 
L. Gulick and may be obtained from the Commission 
on International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal 
Council of Churches, 105 E. 22d Street, New York 
City. 

The problem of race relations is acute in many 
parts of the country, and the world. The discussion 
outline, All Colors (cloth $1.25; paper, $1.00), pre- 
pared by The Inquiry, is a most useful manual. Adult 
groups should also study the book by Bruno Lasker, 
Race Attitudes in Children. (Henry Holt—$4.00.) 

The temperance question is in danger of dropping 
out of sight in the current discussions regarding en- 
forcement of the Volstead Act. Nothing is more 
important than a calm facing of the real issues in- 
volved in the struggle for temperance. The little 
book by Johnson and Warner, Prohibition in Outline 
(Methodist Book Concern, $.75), is an admirable 
basis for study and discussion. 

BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER 
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THE SEE OF PETER 


By James T. Shotwell, LL.D. 
and Louise Ropes Loomis, Ph.D. 


A collection of the texts on which the Papacy 
bases tts historical claims. 


The following excerpts of reviews indicate 
its importance, its interest and its useful- 
ness : 


ue one of the most important contributions 


to the literature on the Primitive Church published 
in America up to the ate dite 
—A, M. T. in The Friars’ "Bookshelf 


i I have been two months in reading it, but 
in that time I have read every one of its 800 pages 
with never a lapse of interest. 

—Robert John Bayer in the Chicago Evening Post 


se. 


H indispensable to the student or teacher of 


church history.”—Anglican Theological Review 


Price, $10.00 * 


* Mention of this magazine or enclosure 
of this ad. will entitle you to a discount of 
Io per cent, 


Columbia University Press 


2960 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Civil Legion Pledges Support 
to President 


HE CIVIL LEGION, a body of men who ren- 
dered service to the Nation in a civilian capacity 
during the World War (chiefly men who were past 
the age when they would be available for military 
service), at a recent meeting held in Washington, 
‘came out in unequivocal support of President Hoov- 
er’s international program. More specifically, the 
Civil Legion urged support for the Peace Pact of 
Paris, the coming conference on reduction of naval 
armaments and American adherence to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 
The statement, as adopted by the Civil Legion, 
was in part as follows: 


“The President of the United States, together with other 
statesmen of vision and faith in our own and other lands, is 
leading our Nation, in association with other great nations, 
upon large ventures in behalf of our entire humanity for the 
consummation of whose ideals all men and women of good- 
will have long devoutly hoped and prayed. 


“The first of these is the Peace Pact of Paris, by which 
the nations ‘condemn recourse to war, and promise to seek 
the solution of their controversies ‘by pacific means.’ 


“The second of these significant events is the coming con- 
ference in London on reduction of armament. It is indeed 
implicit in the Peace Pact and the Pact will gain in moral 
force measurably in proportion to the results of the con- 
ference. 


“The Civil Legion expresses its confidence and faith in the 
sincerity of our President and other statesmen who are pre- 
paring for this conference and its hope that competition in 
armament may altogether cease and that there may be the 
largest possible reduction consistent with mutual security, 
the preservation of order among the nations and the protec- 
tion of their proper interests. 


“The third measure of world interest and importance is 
in turn essential to the fullest result of the Pact of Peace 
and the conference. 


“International differences will continue to arise. The na- 
tions have agreed that.they shall not be solved by armed 
force. There must be some method to take its place. 


“To make the Pact of Paris finally effective and to make 
naval reduction possible, the World Court appears to be the 
only possible provision. 


“The Civil Legion is ever prepared to render service in 
defense against any power that breaks: faith with the Pact. 

“More important still is it that we should help to create 
that moral influence which is ever needed among our own 
people and those of kindred nations to realize those ideals 
of justice and peace among mankind on which our Com- 
mander-in-Chief has set his heart and to which he has con- 
secrated his mind and will, and we are at one with him in 
his recent utterance, ‘We must clothe faith and idealism 
with action.’ ” 
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Selections from the Holt Religious List 


Hartley Burr Alexander 
TRUTH AND THE FAITH 


An ms ark we Christianity 
3.0 


Edward Scribner Ames 


RELIGION 
$3.00 


Elsie Ball 
THE STORY PETER TOLD 
$1.75 


Fred Eastman 


MODERN RELIGIOUS DRAMAS 
$3.00 


James F. Halliday 


* ROBBING YOUTH OF ITS RELIGION 
$2.00 


Winifred Kirkland 


THE GREAT CONJECTURE: 
Who IS This Jesus? 
$1.25 


Sir James Marchant 


THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM 


A Survey of ay Present Position 
3.00 


Fred Merrifield 
THE REDISCOVERY OF JESUS 
$1.75 2 


H, Richard Niebuhr 
* THE SOCIAL SOURCES OF 


DENOMINATIONALISM 
$2.50 


J. Elliot Ross 
TRUTHS TO LIVE BY 
$2.00 


Paul A. Schilpp 


DO WE NEED A NEW RELIGION? 
$2.50 


* H. RICHARD NIEBUHR $2.50 


THE SOCIAL SOURCES OF 
DENOMINATIONALISM 


A STORY OF SCHISM 


Schism is traced to social roots in this un- 
conventional book. The author shows that 
the most important characteristic .of any 
sect or church is its cultural type, not its 
theology or its polity. 


* JAMES F. HALLIDAY $2.00 


ROBBING YOUTH OF ITS 
RELIGION 


A STUDY OF YOUTH’S REACTION TO 
RELIGION 


The author reveals how a professor of phi- 
losophy, the preachers, and his parents 
conspired together, wittingly or not, to rob 
him of his religion. He describes the way 
in which a new faith was built to replace 
the stolen. 
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PASO S. Cieabak te LT 1) 


have the honour to announce the pub- 


lication on DECEMBER 9th of 


PRE Teme) 


BY LOLA RLY GE 


This is a narrative poem so large in its scope, so profound 
in its implications, so insistent in its seizure upon the 
imagination that one hesitates to use superlatives con- 
cerning it. They seem banal beside the accomplished fact. 


The scene and time are 
from dawn to dawn on the 
day of the Crucifixion. The 
significance of that day, par- 
ticularly to Christ, to John, 
to Peter, and the two Marys, 
is interpreted in majestic 
language, with extraordi- 
nary insight. The word 
“spiritual” is often careless- 
ly used, but in the greatest 
sense, this long epic poem 
is in every line instinct with 
the spirit. It speaks with the 
‘Pentecostal Tongue.” 

“Firehead” is a book to 
be read and reread almost 


as a new scripture; an amaz- 
ing light thrown upon the 
most tragic day in all his- 
tory. The magnificence and 
urgency of Miss Ridge’s 
phrase leave an indelible 
impression. Her penetration 
into the psychology of the 
various actors in the drama, 
her grasp of their emotions 
—her powerful encompass- 
ing in every particular, of 
her great theme—constitute 
what we have no hesitation 
in designating as a work of 
genius, a book that will live 
beyond our time. 


25 copies on handmade paper, specially bound, numbered and signed by 
the author, $30.00 (Oversubscribed) 


225 copies on rag paper, numberea and signed by the author, $10.00 
(Two-thirds subscribed) 


Trade edition, $2.50 
A SUPERB CHRISTMAS GIFTBOOK 
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The Churches and Motion Pictures 


HAT the churches are vitally interested in mo- 

tion pictures is evident from the number of let- 
ters which flow into the office of the recently organ- 
ized Commission on Motion Pictures. Some of the 
correspondents are seeking light upon the problem of 
local control of commercial pictures. Others desire 
information as to pictures to be used in church ser- 
vices. Again others wish to know where pictures can 
be obtained for special occasions, Armistice Day, 
Christmas, etc. And any number of people are wor- 
ried because America is so misrepresented abroad by 
her commercial films. 

Much of this work is highly important and ought 
to be undertaken at the earliest moment, when suffi- 
cient funds have been secured to provide the neces- 
sary staff. Meanwhile it is proposed to make an in- 
quiry into the relations between the Motion Picture 
industry and the public, the results of which may 
help us to answer some of these pressing questions. 


N CONNECTION with the development of its 

new project of sending Friendship Treasure 
Chests to the Filipino children, the Committee on 
World Friendship Among Children has issued a folder 
entitled “Worthwhile Books on the Philippine Islands 
and People.” There is a list of volumes especially 
adapted for children and another list of books writ- 
ten from the standpoint of adults. The folder can be 
had by addressing the Committee at 289 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


“Books with Purpose 


Make Ideal 
Christmas Gifts 


Give books that supply new 
inspiration, courage and faith 
throughout the year. 


The works of Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, and Daniel Johnson 


Fleming are always particularly 
appreciated. 


Here are a few suggestions — 


Meaning of Prayer 
Meaning of Faith 
Meaning of Service 
Assurance of Immortality 
Adventurous Religion 
Twelve Tests of Character 


all by Dr. Fosdick. 


Attitudes toward other Faiths 

Marks of a World Christian 

Whither Bound in Missions 

Ways of Sharing with other Faiths 
(just published) 


all by Dr. Fleming. 


At your bookseller’s or direct. 
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ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


@ DISTINGUISHED BOOKS «¢ 
UNDER A NEW IMPRINT 


CHRISTIANIZING 
A NATION 


Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 


With the daring and grandeur of an Old 
Testament prophet the gifted pastor of 
Broadway Tabernacle assails our national 
complacency and unrighteousness. $2.00 


THE RECOVERY 
OF RELIGION 


Dwight Bradley, D. D. 


The Christian Leader says: “A more re- 
markable example of clear, cold analysis and 
white-hot passion has not come our way”. A 
book that has caused and will continue to 
cause debate everywhere. $2.00 


MEN THAT 
COUNT 


Clovis G. Chappell, D. D. 


“Few men have attained such power over 
the modern audience”, says the Methodist 
Review. This new book of sermons on 
Biblical characters has passed three editions 
since publication in September. $1.60 


JESUS OR 
CHRISTIANITY 


Kirby Page 
Chosen as the primary selection of the 
Religious Book Club for October, this book 
comes as the fruition of the labor and 
thought and experience of Kirby Page in 
behalf of militant Christianity. $2.50 


PREACHING 
WITH AUTHORITY 


Edwin DuBose Mouzon,D. D. 


This discussion of the ebbing authority of 
the Christian ministry is of quick and de- 
cisive interest to preachers of every faith 
and age. The Yale lectures for 1929. $2.00 


The New Testament in the 
Light of Modern Research 


Professor Adolf Deissmann, D. Theol. 
This summary of the life work of Europe’s 
foremost Biblical scholar records the most 
recent discoveries in the East and interprets 
their bearing upon the NewTestament. $2.00 


SIGNS OF 
THESE TIMES 


Dean Willard L. Sperry 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell says: “This 
book reveals the qualities which make 
Dean Sperry’s work so attractive —willing- 
ness to face all the factors and estimate 
them by the soundest standards.” $2.00 


THESE GRACIOUS 
YEARS 


George W. Truett, D. D. 


Comprises the year-end messages and ad- 
dresses of a pastor whose books and min- 
istry have heen a benediction to thousands. 
The first book from his pen in five ‘ge 


Publishers of 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY 


DORAN’S MINISTERS MANUAL 


@ THE HOLY BIBLE (Moffatt’s Transalation) 
THE WORKS OF A. T. ROBERTSON, DAVID SMITH, L. P. JACKS, 
Jj. D. JONES, and others 


The ee tradition in the publishing of reiigious and theological books, 


carrie 


on in the past by George 


- Doran and by Doubleday, Doran 


& Company, will be faithfully maintained by the new publishers. 


RICHARD R. SMITH lac. 


12 East 41st Street 


New York City 
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What Kind of Christian Unity ? 


THe SoctaL Sources 0F DENOMINATION- 
atism. By H. Richard Niebuhr. Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.50. 

THe ReEUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. Edited 
by Sir James Marchant. Henry Holt & 
Co. $3.00. 

Tue Primitive CourcH. By Canon B. 
H. Streeter. Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


N the first of these volumes, the Dean 

of Eden Theological Seminary, St. 
Louis, comes at the problem of the 
divisions of the Church in such a fresh 
and original way as to mark him as a 
young writer from whom much future 
leadership may be expected. This is, we 
believe, his first book, but it makes us 
eagerly hope that it will be far from his 
last. 

The divisions of the churches are 
shown to have been due far more to 
sociological than to theological causes. 
They are found (and this is the sad 
thing about them) in the class and racial 
and nationalistic provincialisms and prej- 
udices that are so conspicuous in the 
world at large. The Church, based on 
brotherhood, ought to be able to rise 
above these divisive influences, but does 
not generally do so. The real objection 


to denominationalism, in Professor Nie- 
buhr’s view, is not so much in its eco- 
nomic waste and inefficiency as in the 
spiritual failure to be a worthier embodi- 
ment of Christ-like brotherhood and uni- 
versal fellowship. 

An examination of the sociological 
background of various denominations 
reinforces his contention. One group 
consists of the “churches of the disin- 
herited’”—Anabaptists, Quakers, Method- 
ists, Salvation Army—coming into being 
to minister to those who had been ig- 
nored by the older churches. The Cal- 
vinistic bodies are pictured as “churches 
of the middle class.” The influence of 
political considerations is revealed in the 
long list of American denominations 
with a background of European national- 
isms. “Sectionalism” is illustrated by the 
Northern and Southern denominations 
in the United States. The color line is 
studied as another fertile source of de- 
nominations. 

The conclusion is in the nature of a 
convincing plea for a church that will 
adjust itself and dedicate itself ‘‘not to 
the local interests and needs of classes, 
races or nations, but to the common in- 
terests of mankind.” 


Sir James Marchant, in securing his 
collaborators, calls the roll of some of 
the most distinguished churchmen of 
Christendom, including Cardinal Bourne, 
for the Roman Catholic Church in Eng- 
land; Archbishop Germanos, for the East- 
ern Orthodox Church; Archbishop S6- 
derblom, for the Swedish Lutheran 
Church; Dr. Otto Dibelius, for German 
Protestantism; Principal A. E. Garvie, 
for the English Congregationalists; the 
Bishop of Winchester, for Anglicanism; 
J. Scott Lidgett, for British Methodism; 
Principal Alexander Martin, for Scotch 
Presbyterianism; T. Albert Moore, for 
the United Church of Canada; Bishop 
Azariah, for the Anglican Church in 
India. ‘The only chapters dealing specifi- 
cally with the American churches are 
those by William Adams Brown, who 
gives a wide-visioned interpretation of 
the reconciling influences at work today, 
and Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, who 
speaks only of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

As is to be expected, the points of 
view range over an enormously wide 
field, so much so that W. E. Orchard’s 
attempt (in the final chapter) to de- 
scribe a possible synthesis of the various © 
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by Bishop Francis J. McConnell 


: “B ISHOP McOONNELL is unquestionably one of 


All Denominations Hail This Plea 
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WELL-POINTED arrow to let fly at minds 
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the brainiest of religious leaders today. This 
book is a proof of it.’’—Record of Christian Work 


¢¢7 | NFOLDS the one compelling present-day argu- 
ment for taking and sending Christianity to 
non-Christian lands.’’—Central Christian Advocate 


«<Q UCH a wealth of world knowledge and experi- 

ence that his book reads quickly, yet there is so 
much meat in it worthy of prolonged effort that it 
should be studied and pondered for its significance for 
life.’’—Christian Leader 


66) O ONE could write to our age better.’’ 
—Presbyterian Advance 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


[$1.50] 


hitherto closed to missionary interest.’? 
—International Review of Missions 


¢¢67FPYHE MOST unconventional as well as the most 
arresting presentation of the present world chal- 


lenge to Christianity that has yet been published.’’ 
—Cwmberland Presbyterian 


66 ILL REESTABLISH the world-wide task of 
the church in the confidence of the multitudes.’’ 
—The Baptist 


5 ee style splashed with sub- 
tle humor.’’—Adult Bible Class Monthly 


oa \ (i OULD be great for a group of laymen.’’ 
—Herald of Gospel Liberty 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“A magnificent story, written in a style worthy of the subject.” 


SPLENDOR of GOD 


By Honore W. Morrow 
Author of Forever Free, On to Oregon, We Must March, etc. 


A novel based on the dramatic life of a great American—Adoniram 
Judson—who went to Burma in 1813 fresh from New England: 
Inspired by faith and his beautiful wife, Ann, Adenine 


young, handsome, impulsive. 
became a great leader of men. 


~ Hinely tempered is Mrs. Morrow’s biographical novel. 
the religious zeal of two very human, attractive and intelligent young people. 


Times. 


—WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS 


She has written an absorbing novel of 
’__New York 
$2.50 


Descriptive circular sent on request. Recommended by the American Library Association. 


The Rebel Passion 


By KAY BURDEKIN 
Author of The Burning Ring 


An epic of the growth of pity in man’s soul 
from remote times far into the future. 


‘*A unique and rare volume. The beautiful antique 
prose is so crystal clear and meaningful that its 
subtle distinctions, its perceptions and acumen are 
made apparent to the discriminating reader. We 
were genuinely moved by it and can commend it 
highly.’’—Henry Bellamann in the Columbia State. 
$3.00 


Religious Liberty 


The Great American Illusion 
By ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


The authentic, vivid, and astounding story 
of the men and churches today responsible for 
the spiritual intolerance and tyranny in these 
United States. 

“‘Hits straight and hard.’’—John Haynes Holmes im 
the New York Herald Tribune. $1.50 


Recommended by the American Library Association 


Two Excellent Books for Parents 


Parents and the 


Pre-School Child 


By WILLIAM E. BLATZ and 
HELEN McM. BOTT 


Based on first-hand studies of normal chil- 
dren, this book is a guide for the physical and 
mental development of the child with par- 
ticular reference to his social adjustments. 


‘‘Sanely and clearly written, Of all the books which 


Common Sense 
In Education 


By BERNARD I. BELL 
Head of St. Stephen’s College 


Here are the facts and bed-rock principles 
that will enable parents to decide the kind of 
education their children shall have, to choose 
wisely between public and private schools, ete., 
ete. The book is a direct challenge to parents 
to see that their children get a square deal 


have been coming out on children the last few years, educationally. 
IT think this is the best.’’—Dr. John B. Watson, ‘¢Tt is a wise book of marked importance,’’—New 
author of Behaviorism, etc. $3.00 York Times. $2.50 


Recommended by the American Library Association 


Recommended by the American Library Association 


Descriptive circulars sent on request. 
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Protestant groups with a somewhat 


‘modified Roman Catholicism seems in- 


evitably remote and utopian, however 
intriguing. At one extreme among the 
writers we find the Cardinal, whose 
chapter consists mainly of the quotation 
of the papal encyclical of 1928, inflexibly 
declaring that no path to unity exists, or 
can even be considered, except that on 
which erring children may travel back 
to Rome. “A federation of Christians,” 
according to the encyclical, “is inconceiv- 
able in which each member retains his 
own opinions and private judgment in 
matters of faith.” The Eastern Ortho- 
dox Archbishop, while maintaining a 
rigid position regarding dogma, gladly 
expresses his church’s readiness to join 
with other churches in friendly confer- 
ence, on equal terms, and also in coopera- 
tion in various common tasks. At the 
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other extreme are those whose interest 
is distinctively in securing a unity of 
spirit and purpose in actual service and 
who anticipate little advantage in trying 
to secure agreement on any creedal basis 
or to reduce all present forms of church 
“order” to a single standard. 

Canon Streeter’s study of The Primi- 
tive Church may not seem at first to be- 
long in a discussion of Christian unity, 
but on examination it turns out to be 
of extraordinary pertinence. This dis- 
tinguished Anglican, known all over the 
world for his scholarship, sets to work 
to find out which of the divergent claims 
of different types of church order to 
have the sanction of earliest Christian 
practice can be substantiated by an un- 
biased scrutiny of the ascertainable facts. 
His clear-cut conclusion is that no one 
system. of organization was laid down 


* 
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by the Apostles or prevailed everywhere 
in the early church. Instead, the types 
differed from church to church. There 
was no such thing as a _ standardized 
form in the primitive church, there was 
rather a readiness in the churches to. 
experiment and to adapt themselves to 
their own differing environmefits. 


If we have the discernment of Canon 
Streeter or the wisdom to follow the 
light shed by his scholarly studies, we 
shall find our loyalty to the primitive 
church “not by trying to imitate its 
forms, but by recapturing the spirit of 
adventurous experiment that character- 
ized those early days.” And in so doing 
we shall have the atmosphere in which 
alone we can hope to achieve the unity 
for which our day is yearning. 


SAMUEL McCrEA CAVERT 


RECENT BOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 20) 


Manchuria is the “sore spot” of the 
Far East, the place where the interests of 
the powers clash at their worst. Russia. 
Japan, China, Korea, and in lesser degree 
the United States and Great Britain, and 
other powers are all deeply concerned 
with what there takes place, for out of 


Edited by 
Louis F. Benson, D.D. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


HEADQUARTERS: PHILADELPHIA, WITHERSPOON BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, 711 Church St. 

ST. LOUIS, 914 Pine St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 234 McAllister St. 


NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO, 216 S. Wabash Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, Granite Bldg. 


Manchuria may come another world war. 
If the problems there can be solved 
without war, then the prospect for world 
peace may be pronounced good. The 
three following studies were prepared for 
the Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, which has recently completed 
its third biennial session in Kyoto: 
The International Relations of Man- 


st 


churia, Diplomatic Events in Manchuria, 
and The Pacific Area. : 
Professor C. Walter Young of George 
Washington University seeks to cover in 
detail the four periods of recent Man- 
churian history, dealing comprehensively 
with the various treaties, agreements and 
negotiations. It is a scholarly piece of 
work and will rank high in its field. © 


Christian Gong 


Published by 


The Presbyterian Board of Christian Education 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A BOOK OF RARE BEAUTY, the finest flower of a life deyoted to 


the study of hymnology in all 


its phases—its poetry, its musical 


setting, and its adaptability to the use of the modern congregation. 
It has been used since the date of its publication by Dayton West- 
minster, famous for its choir, and by many other churches of out- 


standing prominence, 


The hymns and tunes have been carefully chosen. 


Their inclusion 


in the hymnal depended upon their meeting successfully the test of 
reverence, spiritual reality, wholesomeness, lyrical beauty and cheer- 


fulness. 


“Each hymn,” so writes the editor, “is dealt with after its kind. 
If it is sentimental, as most good songs are, it is set to a melody that 


conveys the sentiment.” 


There are neither flippant nor dull tunes 


in the book. On the other hand the best available in Welsh, English, 
German, French, and American hymnody was collected and combined 


with much new material. 


“Christian Song” is adapted for use in schools and colleges, It 
reflects the idealism, moral passion, and spiritual aspiration of the 


young. 


Its melodious tunes and beautiful verses will heighten the 


admiration of students for hymnological literature. 
$1.75 each; $1.35 each, in quantities, plus transportation 
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Please send a returnable copy of “Christian 
Song” for examination. 


(Mail, to nearest store) 
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What the Information Service Is 


Especially written for those who want concise information on cur- 
rent public questions that have a distinctly ethical phase. 

Commended by Bishop McConnell, William Adams Brown, S. Parkes 
Cadman, Alva W. Taylor, Robert E. Speer, Edward T. Devine, Hubert 
Herring, Charles N. Lathrop, Will W. Alexander, and many others. 
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Sir Harold Parlett’s pamphlet covers 
much the same ground but, being more 
compact, presents a more vivid picture 
to the mind. For one who does not wish 
to go into minute details this booklet will 
probably be more serviceable. 

Professor Blakeslee’s pamphlet supple- 
ments excellently Mr. Parlett’s discussion 
by taking up in separate chapters the re- 
lations to Manchuria, first of China her- 
self, then of the separate powers. Pro- 
fessor Blakeslee also takes a broad view 
of the entire background dealing with 
“Japan’s Foreign Relations,” with Aus- 
tralia, and with the “Agreements for 
Preserving Peace in the Pacific.” 

“Upton Close’ (Josef Washington 
Hall) in his Eminent Asians has at- 
tempted to interpret to Western readers 
six of Asia’s creative leaders——Sun Yat- 
sen of China, Yamagata and Ito of Japan, 
Kemal of Turkey, Stalin of Russia, and 
Gandhi of India. Like a newspaper story 
writer, he seeks for and plays up the 
dramatic—his eye is on the “news values” 
of these heroes. In reading these dra- 
matic “pictures” one sometimes wonders 
how much is sober history and how 
much is the author’s imaginative window- 
dressing. However that may be, the 
sketches are absorbingly interesting and 
are no doubt measurably correct and 
perhaps in their impression more true to 
reality than a sober historical statement 
would be. 


III. Russta, GERMany, FRENCH 
Arrica, Hawai 


A History or Russia. By Georve Ver- 
nadsky. Yale University Press. $4.00. 

Meret THE GERMANS. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 


STRESEMANN: THE MAN AND THE 
STATESMAN. By Baron Von Rhein- 
baben. D. Appleton & Company. $3.00. 


A Very Naxkep Propre. By Albert Lon- 
dres. Horace Liveright. $3.00. 


THE GOVERNMENT oF Hawatt. By Robert 
M. C. Littler. Stanford University 
Press, $2.75. 


The student of world history cannot 
afford to ignore what is taking place 
in Russia. He may be sympathetic, he 
may be opposed, but he cannot be indif- 
ferent. Morever, the Bolshevik experi- 
ment of government can only be under- 
stood when consideration is given to 
the history of Russia, past and present. 
Dr. George Vernadsky in his timely 
volume, A History of Russia, surveys 
for the reader the political and military 
events in Russia throughout the cen- 
turies and interprets, at the same time, 
the main currents in the development of 
Russian culture, both material and 
spiritual, This book is not a mere reper- 
tory of facts. It is a coordination and 
explanation of facts, and as such is an 
illuminating approach to the main prob- 
lems of Russian history. 
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A new Germany is in the making. 
Great changes have come about in the 
republic in the eleven years that have 
elapsed since the World War. These 
changes involve. not only the institutions 
of Germany, but the people as well. In 
Henry Albert Phillips’s Meet the Ger- 
mans we are introduced to the great mass 
of the German folk who constitute the 
life and the energy of the New Ger- 
many. In this volume we meet the 
Germans, not politically, not economi, 
cally but socially and through the eyes 
of the traveler as he moves freely 
among the cities and provinces of the 
country of the Black Forest and the 
Rhenish vineyards. 

History is not so much a record of 
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COMPANION BOOKS TO THE BIBLE 


FOR BIBLE READERS AND TEACHERS 


Py tar the Dost Bible Dictionary for every day use--Anos R Well, LUD. LLD.| 
PELOUBET’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 


By REV. F. N. PELOUBET 
Founder ‘‘Notes on the International Sunday School Lessons” 
LATEST and MOST UP-TO-DATE BIBLE DICTIONARY Published 
This Dictionary is the latest and best single volume Bible Dictionary pub- 
lished. It brings to the great body of teachers and intelligent Christian house- 
holds, a work fully abreast of the latest modern scholarship, illuminated from 
every possible source that can aid the ordinary reader to know and love and 
understand the word of God. 
MAKES THE BIBLE PLAIN TO EVERY READER 
It enables anyone to understand every passage in the Bible. In the simplest 
language it gives a full exposition of all topics mentioned in the Bible—every 
place, nation, tribe, person, and historical event; every custom and rite; every 
instrument and implement; every animal, plant, flower, mineral, metal, etc. 
508 illustrations. 
Genuine Flexible Leather, round corners, red edges. Price....... $5.00 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 


BIBLE COMMENTARY 


dited by REV. C. H. IRWIN, D.D. 

General Editor, Religious Tract Society 
WITH INTRODUCTION TO EACH BOOK OF THE BIBLE AND 

25,000 TEXT REFERENCES AND WITH EXPLANATIONS 
Makes Clear the Meaning of Every Verse. 

in the understanding of the Scriptures that this Commentary—the work of 
four years—has been prepared. 
every portion of the Old Testament and of the New Testament. It will be 
found a valuable aidin the interpretation and understanding of the Bible by 
the minister, the Sunday School teacher, the student and the general reader. 
Cloth. 660 pages. 32 full-page illustrations. re 
eT eer re tra at Bea oerenioncaoc! $2.50 
Genuine Flexible Leather, round corners, red edges. Price....... 
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By JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 


Recommended by all denominations for itsfreshness and accuracy, 
for its simplicity of language, for its freedom from doctrinal discussion. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE BIBLE 


FOR TEACHERS—STUDENTS—FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL 


One hundred and sixty-eight stories, each complete in itself, yet forming a 
continuous narrative of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation. 
The world-old stories rendered vitally interesting by the noted author’s 
fresh and realistic treatment. 
The Biggest and Best Illustrated Book for the Price. 
16 color plates. 
Genuine Flexible Leather, round corners, red edges. 
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events as it is an interpretation of the 
great men of the times. Of these great 
men Gustav Stresemann occupies a place 
of honor and distinction. Rochus, Baron — 
Von Rheinbaben, gives us in his biog- 
raphy of Stresemann an illuminating an- 
alysis of the elements of greatness re- _ 
flected in the life and work of Germany’s 
lately lamented Foreign Minister. This 
book has been translated from the Ger- 
man by Cyrus Brooks and Hans Herzl. 
The author discusses the influences of 
childhood that made a lasting impression 
on the one destined to become a German 
peacemaker of world reputation. We see 
Stresemann at his studies, in the Reichs- 
tag, in the midst of the revolution out 
of which the German People’s Party 


FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


14 maps. Price......... $2.50 


It is with a desire to help 


Reference can be made verse for verse of 


Maps of Bible Lands 


250 illustrations. Price. .$2.00 
Price)....2.05; $5.00 


PHILADELPHIA 
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BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 


; A new book by George A. Coe 


| What Is Christian Education? 


A penetrating examination of Christian Education both AS IT IS and AS IT MIGHT BE. The 
treatment is concrete, critical, scientific, startling but practical. “By mature scholarship, independent 
thinking and far-reaching experience Dr. Coe is probably more eminently qualified than any other man 
in America (or in the world) to appraise current trends in religious education.”—Religious Book Club 


Bulletin. 


The Bridge Between the 
Testaments: 


A Survey of the Life and Literature 
of the Period of the Connections 


By Henry Kendall Booth 
Author of “The Background of the Bible’ 


The centuries between the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, an almost unknown period in human history, 
are here unfolded as an age rich in romance and thrill- 
ing events. 232 pages. iI2mo. $2.00 


A Religious Book Club Selection. 


312 pages. 8vo. $2.50 


The Place of Jesus Christ 
in Modern Christianity 


By John Baillie 
Author of “The Interpretation of Religion” 


A lucid restatement of Christian beliefs based on the 
honest convictions of a thinker faced with the per- 
plexities of our age and convinced that the Christian 
story is not a symbolic myth. 


A Religious Book Club Selection. 231 pages. $2.00 


This theology has stirred religious European leaders of all denominations 


The Theology of Crisis 


By H. Emil Brunner, University of Zurich 


The first exposition in English of the so-called ““Barthian School” which has developed the “Theology of 
Crisis,’ Calvinistic in its conception of God, and Lutheran in its emphasis upon the experience of faith. 
_ All interested in vital religious thought will want to read the views of Karl Barth, who, Count Keyser- 


ling has declared, is the one hope of Protestantism. 


The Man Who Dared to be God 


A Story of Jesus 


By Robert Norwood 
Author of “The Steep Ascent” $2.50 


The Children’s Bible 


Arranged by Henry A. Sherman and 
Charles Foster Kent 


A translation in simple English of selections from the 
Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated in color, $3.50. 


Mrs. Eddy: 
The Biography of a Virginal Mind 
By Edwin Franden Dakin 


An impartial study, well documented, of a fascinating 
personality. 553 pages. $5.00 


The Religious Quests of the 


Graeco-Roman World 


By S. Angus, University of Sydney 
Over 450 pages $4.00 


Popular Edition, $1.75 


About 140 pages. 12mo. $1.75 


Unravelling the Book of Books 


By Ernest R. Trattner 
A Religious Book Club Selection. $2.75 


How to Tell Bible Stories 


By Louise Seymour Houghton 
308 pages 


A Modern Comedy 


By John Galsworthy 
A fascinating full-length novel in itself and the com- 
pletion of “The Forsyte Saga.” 798 pages. $2.50 


Mad Anthony Wayne 
By Thomas Boyd 


A vigorous, stirring biography of a dashing American 
hero. $3.50 


Smoky (Scribner $2.50 Illustrated Classics 
for Younger Readers) 
By Will James 


A beautiful gift edition, with special illustrations in 
color and many in black and white. $2.50 


2d Edition. $2.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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emerged, as Imperial Chancellor, as For- 
eign Minister, and finally, as the advocate 
of peace and understanding at Locarno 
and at Geneva. 

Ignorance is widespread regarding the 
social and political problems of the 
natives of the French Soudan, the High 
Volta, the Ivory Coast, Togoland, Da- 
homey, and the Congo. It is the belief of 
the author of A Very Naked People that 
France has been exceedingly lax in its 
treatment of the native blacks in the areas 
under discussion. Mr. Londres describes 
the curious lives of these people, their 
strange habits, their extraordmary mar- 
riage customs. More important than all 
else, the author pictures the native as 
he seeks to adjust himself to the customs 
and forms of life transported into his 
country from without. 

Colonial administrations are not in- 
frequently beset with difficulties arising 
out of a lack of agreement between the 
interests of the dominant country and 
those of the natives races. In Hawaii, ac- 
cording to the author of The Government 
of Hawaii these difficulties have not 
emerged and the administration of this 
country by the United States is held to 
be entirely acceptable to the natives con- 
cerned. Professor Littler makes available 
to his readers an interpretation not only 
of the governmental structure of Hawaii 
but of the social, racial, educational, and 
industrial problems of this American 
territory. 


IV. Voices From ENGLAND 

Tue Way or Peace. By Robert Cecil. 
The John Day Company. $3.00. 

THE ORDEAL oF THIs GENERATION. By 
Gilbert Murray, Harper & Brothers. 
$3.00. i 
Viscount Cecil is a gifted statesman. 

He has the confidence of liberal groups 

the world over. In this volume of essays 

and addresses we have this peacemaker 
at his best. Out of a wide experience and 
an unconquerable faith in humanity, this 
noted, Englishman expounds his doctrine 
of peace and patriotism, of nationalism 
and internationalism. The author believes 
in the League of Nations. He regards 
the Geneva organization as the political 
medium for the establishment of a war- 
less world. Quick to detect and admit the 
faults of the League, Viscount Cecil none 
the less believes that in this organization, 
progressively developed, mankind will 
come at last to peace with itself. 
Professor Gilbert Murray, another of 

England’s noted advocates of world jus- 

tice and peace, believes that the trend of 

civilization is in the direction of a con- 
structive internationalism. That belief is 
cogently stated in his volume The Ordeal 

of This Generation. The author is a 

statesman of the first rank, though he 

may lack the political emoluments of 
that office. He is a keen analyst of the 
social and political problems of the 
present generation. Professor Murray is 
of the opinion that, if the world is to 
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be sure of peace, a way must be found 
to coerce the peace-breaker. Nor does 
he believe that the responsibility of ap- 
plying “sanctions” should be placed in 
the hands of any nation or any alliance 
of nations. What is needed is an inter- 
national community of nations ready at 
a moment’s notice to blockade the path 
that leads toward war. Even then, the 
attainment of a lasting peace is 
peculiarly the task of education. “I 
look,” says Professor Murray, “to in- 
tellectual cooperation among men of 
goodwill for the restoring of our lost 
cosmos and the ultimate wise guidance 
of the world.” 


V.. Wortp PRoBLEMS 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, REVISED 
Epition. By Raymond Leslie Buell. 
Henry Holt & Company. $5.00. 

SurvEY or AMERICAN ForEIGN RELATIONS. 
Prepared under the direction of Charles 
P. Howland, Director of the Council 
of Foreign Relations. Yale University 
Press. $5.00. 

DANGER Spots IN WorLD PopuLaTIon. By 
Warren S. Thompson. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.50. 

Tue Story or GovERNMENT. By Sir 
Charles Petrie. Little Brown & Co. 
$3.50. 

Raymond Leslie Buell’s revised edition 
of his International Relations is a clear 
and comprehensive study of world prob- 
lems from the political, racial, and eco- 
nomic standpoints. It is a scholarly piece 
of work. Dr. Buell’s capacity to analyze 
and interpret current political situations 
is widely recognized. His judicial minded- 
ness is clearly evident in these pages. The 
three general divisions of this volume 
deal with the Problems of Nationalism 
and Internationalism, the Problems of 
Imperialism, and the Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes. The additional ma- 
terial covered in this revised edition in- 
cludes a discussion of the Geneva Naval 
Conference, the United States and the 
World Court, Recent Minority Develop- 
ments, the “Young Plan,” the Bank of 
International Settlements, and the Re- 
nunciation of War. 

Professor Charles, P. Howland has 
again put the public under a debt of 
gratitude for his second volume on the 
foreign relations’ and policies of the 
United States. This comprehensive and 
detailed treatment of three general topics 
of great importance and interest provides 
the student with all the information 
which anyone but a specialist will need or 
desire. After three hundred pages de- 
voted to the Caribbean republics and a 
general sketch of our policy in that area, 
there follows a full survey of America’s 
immigration problems and policies, in- 
cluding the new “Nationa! Origins” pro- 
visions of the law in force beginning 
July 1, 1929, and two chapters dealing 
with the World Court of Justice and the 
Peace Pact of Paris. Every page teems 
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In the beginning, God.. 
In the end, God...... AA Sica o tc 
In between, God.. 


You will be differently minded and fill 
in those three blanks above dtffer- 
ently after reading 


WHAT DO WE 
MEAN BY GOD? 


C. H. Valentine 


Valentine ignores-any and all offers of 
what profess to be superhuman aids. He- 
does not look to Scripture or to ecclesias- 
tical tradition for his arguments. Instead 
he delves into the study of human ex- 
perience on its various levels of appre- 
hension. Religion is to him essentially a 
response between personality and reality. 

Price $2.00 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


By Canon B. H. Streeter 
Author of ‘‘Reality,’’ ete. 


The first is perhaps the most interesting 
and certainly the most critical century of 
the Christian movement. That story 
brought up to date is worthily presentéd 
here by an eminent scholar in a thor- 
oughly readable style. Price $2.50 


FOURSQUARE 


By John Rathbone Oliver 
Author of ‘‘Victim and Victor’’ 


However you got into the line of work 
by which you earn your living you have 
not been able perhaps to get out of it 
since. How you long sometimes to make 
your life over into a four-track, broad- 
gauge existence. Do so vicariously and 
have a bully time doing so by reading all 
about how Oliver leads such a fourfold 
existence in twentieth century America. 

Price $2.50 


SCIENCE AND THE 
UNSEEN WORLD : 


By A. S. Eddington 
Author of ‘‘The Nature of the 
Physical World’’ 


Read what the foremost living exponent 
of the knowledge which comes into the « 
human mind over the wires of the nerves 
—knowledge of the seen—has to say of 
that other kind of knowledge which 
comes in by wireless—knowledge of the 
unseen. Illuminating in the extreme 
with tonic properties for your faith 
which you must not miss. Small in size 
and price, but immeasurably cheering in 
content. Price $1.25 


PALESTINE: TO-DAY 
AND TO-MORROW 


A Gentile’s Survey of Zionism 5 
By John Haynes Holmes 


A most fair-minded description of the 
very forces which led to the vast upheaval 
at the end of the summer in Palestine. 
Stephen Wise says of it, ‘‘the most un- 
derstanding book that has been written 
about Palestine.’’ Price $2.50 


At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — 
60 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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THE QUEST OF THE AGES 


Whither 
Christianity 
Edited by 


Lynn Harotp HoucH 


Fifteen Protestant min- 
isters summarize. their 
religious beliefs in this 
important discussion of 
where Christianity is go- 
ing: Albert W. Palmer, 
Richard Roberts, Russell 
EH Stattords, Chas. W. 
Gilkey, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Albert ~E. Day, 
Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
Ralph W. Sockman, 
Douglas Horton, Justin 
W. Nixon, A. W. Beav- 
en, George Pidgeon, Joel 
B. Hayden, Miles H. 
Krumbine and the editor. 

$3.00 


If I Had Only 
One Sermon 
to Preach on 
Immortality 


Edited by 
Wixtuiam L. StTipcEer 


“What would you say if 
you had just one sermon 
to preach on immortal- 
ity!” was asked of twen- 
ty-three of the world’s 
greatest preachers. Each 
has contributed a sermon 
containing the substance 
of his faith. Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew are in- 


_ cluded. $2.50 


By A. EUSTACE: HAYDON 


Professor of Comparative Religion, 
The University of Chicago 


Presents the indispensable 
background for an~ under- 
standing of the drift of mod- 
ern religion and the materials 
necessary to an appreciation 
of the rise of a new human- 
ism in the modern world. 


JOHN Haynes HoLtmgEs 


says of this book 
“The Quest of the Ages, 


written out of the wide and 
exact scholarship of which 
Professor Haydon is the mas- 
ter, presents a vivid survey of 
the development of religious 
ideas and practices in the 
past, and depicts with a sure 
note of scientific prophecy 
the new religion that is today 
proceeding out of this past. 
The religion that Professor 
Haydon presents in this book 
is without question the re- 
ligion of the future. It there- 
fore behooves every intelli- 
gent person who would see 
what is coming to read these 
pages and thus understand to 
what high goals of social 
dedication the race is moy- 
ing.” 


Price: sy. 50) 


The Real 
Jesus 


By Bisuop CuHar es 
Fiske AND PROFESSOR 
Burton S. Easton 


A careful analysis of 
Jesus’ teaching shows its 
application in the prob- 
lems of modern life. A 
critical study of the Gos- 
pel stories reveals the 
progressive understand- 
ing of the personality of 
their Master in the 
minds of the apostolic 
band. ‘The problem of 
His birth and resurrec- 
tion is dealt with frank- 
ly and from a new view- 


point. $2.50 


Religion 
Lends a 
Hand 


By James Myers 


Perhaps the first attempt 
to present in popular 
form and in a single vol- 
ume case material de- 
scriptive of a wide range 
of activities of various 
types of churches in so- 
cial action. Shows what 
actually happens when 
churches undertake pro- 
grams of labor relations, 
interracial cooperation, 
peace promotion, etc. 


$1.50 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 
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with information briefly and interestingly, 
yet adequately and impartially, stated. 

Wars and rumors of war have a very 
close relation to population conditions 
and the distribution of raw materials. At 
least that is the conviction of Warren S. 
Thompson, cogently and effectively ex- 
pressed in his book, Danger Spots im 
World Population. Nations do not go to 
war, we are told, as a matter of national 
honor. Wars are grim necessities emerg- 
ing out of a maladjusted social and eco- 
nomic order. Peace pacts, while valuable, 
will not bring permanent peace to the 
world. There must be a readjustment of 
population in relation to the industrial 
and economic needs of various nations 
and peoples. The author reviews in 
scholarly fashion the population problems 
of the more congested areas, particularly 
of the Far East, and then raises the ques- 
tion, “Can War in the Western Pacific 
Be Avoided?” The answer is “Yes,” pro- 
vided the population requirements of the 
people in question are met in a statesman- 
like manner. 

In The Story of Government, Sir 
Charles Petrie traces the romance of an 
expanding patriotism from the earliest 
stages of civilization down to the estab- 
lishment of the democratic era in the 
United States and Europe. He studies the 
city state, the Roman Empire, the benevo- 
lent despotism, feudalism. The historical 
developments that led to the rise of de- 
mocracy in Europe are interpreted not 
only with the skill of the historian but 
with the insight of the philosopher. The 
author has a chapter on “The Decline of 
Democracy” in which he studies thé prin- 
ciples and the possible future of the 
dictatorship “which has come ‘into exis- 
tence on the failure of democracy.” 


VI. Pampuiuets on Worip 
PEACE 


Wortp PrAcE FounDATION PAMPHLETS. 
Ten VotumMEs. World Peace Founda- 
tion, Boston; $10.00, 


The World Peace Foundation, begin- 
ning with 1917 and continuing through 
1927, has compiled in ten volumes a vast 
amount of source material on practically 
every aspect of the political and eco- 
nomic history of the world during the 
period under review. These volumes 
afford the reader a carefully indexed 
fund of information on such questions 
as the League of Nations, the World 
Court, the Monroe Doctrine, Disarm- 
ament, Reparations, the Far East, Ameri- 
can relations with such countries as 
China, Japan, and the Central and South 
American Republics, the Problems of the 
Pacific and the Traffic in Opium and 
other Dangerous Drugs. 

These ten volumes would make an in- 
valuable addition to public and school 
libraries. They are of equal value to 
student >f history and to those actively 
engaged in promoting the peace of the 
world. WaALtTerR ‘W. VAN Kirk 
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y lo other Hymn 


Book has ever been compiled on 

as comprehensive and authentic, ia 
yet as simple a plan as this: — 

research among thousands of Pas- 

tors, Churches and Organists. ‘ 


= a OICES SUPREME FAITH 
IN THE MUSICAL TASTE OF 
CHURCH PEOPTE .... 


TInter-Church Hymnal re-establishes church music in proper relation to 
Worship and is a great inspiration to increased congregational singing. The 
result of a life-time of study by Mr. Frank A. Morgan, the compiler, promi- 
nently identified with musical activities for many years. His research and 
analysis of the musical programs of churches of all denominations revealed 
the hymns and tunes sung oftenest, and repeated most and confirmed popu- 
lar taste by the discovery that these hymns breathed the noblest Christian 
sentiments and are best musically. - 


The 650 Fellows and Associate Fellows of The American Guild of Organ- 
ists, as well as qualified Choir Directors and Pastors, selected and rated the 
tunes that were musically authentic and singable. The hymns appear in 
the order of their rating, the large majority set to tunes rated Number 1. ; 
All unsingable tunes rigidly excluded. Two thousand hymn tunes not in- 
cluded are indexed and rated for reference. ’ 

The 475 selected hymns are completely indexed for first lines and titles 
and for seasons and subjects. 

Musical Editor, Katharine Howard Ward, organist of the First M. E. 
Church, Evanston, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, D.D., Editor-in-Chief of “Aids 
to Devotion and Social Service’—an outstanding feature of the book com- 


prising 100 pages including Responsive Readings and Worship Programs, 
Mail coupon for sample copy. 


Contains 475 musical numbers including 

a choice selection of new hymns. Bound in 

cloth for beauty and long service. Price per 
hundred, $100.00 not prepaid, 
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You are assured prompt and courteous service in sending us your order 
ATi 


Biglow 


: | 
HYMN BOOK! [I S SINCE 
;_ STREET 
A 


1IS67 


BIGLOW AND MAIN, Inc. Dept. EC 5709 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me a returnable sample copy of Inter-Church Hymnal, the embodiment of 
Supreme Faith in the Musical Taste of the Churches. 
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